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In his introduction to Anglo-Saxon England between the end of the 
Roman occupation and the Norman conquest Mr Hunter Blair 
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JN the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research (Vol. 28, no. 78), Dr. J. N. 
Ball re-examines the evidence available for 
the reconstruction of Sir John Eliot’s attitude 
at the Oxford Parliament, 1625, and assesses 
‘the whole problem of the importance of 
the Oxford session in Eliot’s drift into open 
opposition’. Miss Caroline Robbins’s trans- 
cript of five speeches by Sir John Holland 
is a useful contribution to our knowledge 
of proceedings in the early sessions of the 
Long Parliament. Much of this issue of the 
Bulletin is given up to political history, but 
we must not fail to notice Sir Lewis 
Namier’s fascinating, but short, biography 
of Daniel Pulteney; students of the 
eighteenth century political scene will wel- 
come this paper from the pen of the 
acknowledged expert in this sphere. A long 
paper by R. M. Hatton deals with John 
Robinson as the author of An Account of 
Sueden published in 1694. The interest of 
the medievalist will be aroused by Mr. 
Meekings’s provisional list of the Justices of 
of the Exchequer of the Jews, 1218-68, 
which is complementary to Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson’s ‘The Records of Exchequer 
i) Receipts from the English Jewry’ which 
was published as long ago as 1918 in the 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society, vol. VIII. Other references to Sir 
Hilary’s writings on this subject will be found 
in the bibliography of his works which 
appears in the current issue of Archives. 


































THE range of subjects treated in P.M.L.A., 

Vol. LXX, No. 3 (June, 1955) is as wide 
as one has come to expect from P.M.L.A. 
There is a critical elucidation of Carlos 
Williams’s monumental poem, Paterson, and 
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an analysis of ‘“‘ Form and Meaning in Whit- 
man’s Passage to India”; an interest in 
French literature is served by an article on 
Racine’s use of suicides and another on the 
contemporary moralist, André Suarés, and in 
German literature by an account of the 
inception of MGrike’s Mozart auf der Reise 
nach Prag and by the article “ Opitz’ 
Ubersetzung von Barclay’s Argenis”; 
Italian studies are served by a new examina- 
tion of Petrarch’s attitude toward Dante, 
and Spanish studies are indebted to a 
heavily documented analysis of, and partial 
index to, El museo universal, the mid-19th 
century literary review. 

In what one takes to be one of several 
articles on the attitude to the novel on the 
part of the Romantic critics, Charles I. 
Patterson turns his attention to De Quincey. 
His article is valuable for its collection of 
quotations—most thoroughly done—from 
this writer’s comments on fiction of various 
kinds. It leaves, however, the same im- 
pression as that given by Jacob Korg’s 
article on “ Division of Purpose in George 
Gissing”: that of a hunt through a body 
of writings for quotation relating to a single 
interest. Mr. Korg’s information is valu- 
able: it is essential to recognise in Gissing 
the conflict between his devotion to “ pure 
art” and his desire to accomplish a moral 
mission. While, then, both these writers 
appear rather like literary sleuths, the im- 
pression given by their articles may be the 
result of their methods of presentation 
rather than of any defect in their analyses. 

The article on More and Bacon which 
shows that there is a relationship between 
their prose style (in Richard lil and Henry 
VII respectively) and their “ attitude toward 
the totality of reality,” is of a kind which 
makes one ask: “Is this really new?” If 
it is, then Sister Mary Faith Schuster has 
provided learned but critically undistin- 
guished illustration of a truth which one 
imagined, in this day and generation, was 
generally accepted: that a prose-writer’s, as 
well as a poet’s, “philosophy of life” is 
reflected in the structure of his writing. 

Finally, there are two articles of literary 
detection: Elizabeth Schneider tries to settle 
the identity of the reviewer of Christabel in 
the Edinburgh Review for September 1816; 
Oliver W. Ferguson tackles the problem of 
the authorship of the poem Apollo's Edict. 
From a careful examination of internal and 
external evidence, Miss Schneider attributes 
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the review not, as is customary, to Hazlitt 
(or Jeffrey) but to Tom Moore, notorious 
for his impatience with, and lack of respect 
for, Coleridge. This, the major, part of her 
work is impressive, but one is left with the 
suspicion that the whole article forms part 
of an attempt to place Hazlitt “as a major 
figure in the complex pattern of English 
Romanticism.” The attempt is laudable 
enough but one’s faith in its validity is 
shaken by the comparison between Hazlitt’s 
significance and Swift’s in “an earlier age.” 
This type of special pleading is completely 
absent from Mr. Ferguson’s very convincing 
argument. His*case (which the eminent 
authority, Sir Harold Williams, does not 
accept) is that Apollo’s Edict was not origin- 
ally the work of Swift, but of Mrs. Mary 
Barber whom Swift described as “ our chief 
poetess.” He argues that Mrs. Barber 
showed her poem to Swift; that, after Swift 
had corrected it, she re-wrote it; but that the 
earlier draft got into the hands of the printer 
who attributed it to the Dean. The argu- 
ment is impressive in its thoroughness and 
its documentation; the author commends 
himself by his caution as well as by his 
scholarship. Sir Harold Williams is pre- 
sented with a formidable case to refute in 
the forthcoming revision of his edition of 
Swift’s poems. 


THE Aslib Handbook of special librarian- 

ship and information work consists of 
thirteen chapters, each contributed by a 
specialist in the field. The chapter titles are 
as follows: The special library and informa- 
tion service; Administration; Acquisitions; 
Cataloguing and indexing; Classification; 
Filing and storing material—with an appen- 
dix on binding; Library planning; Service 
routine; Reference and information work; 
Abstracting; Publications of the libra; and 
information department; A_ review of 
mechanical aids in library work; Organiza- 
tions in the special library field. 


(COLUMBIA University is preparing a 

new and it is hoped definitive edition of 
the papers of Alexander Hamilton. The 
university is interested in obtaining letters 
to Hamilton as well as those that he wrote, 
and they would, therefore, greatly appreciate 
hearing from anyone knowing of the where- 
abouts of any letters to or from Hamilton 
or any other documents that he either wrote 
or signed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF RICHARD ROLLE 


(THE vocabulary of the works of Richard 
Rolle (c. 1300-1349) is unevenly repre- 
sented in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
A most significant omission arises from the 
late date of publication of the epistle Ego 
dormio et cor meum vigilat, in which, for 
the benefit of the nun at Yedingham, Rolle 
gave a complete account of the system of 
the divine hierarchies of pseudo-Dionysius, 
Some of the terms there included—angel, 
archangel, cherub, and seraph—were already 
widely known; another, principate, occurs in 
the Psalter (published by H. R. Bramley in 
1884) and affords the editors of the O.E.D. 
their earliest instance of the word: but 
domination, hierarchy and potestate are first 
instanced in the works of Wyclif—i.e. some 
thirty-five years later. The epistle containing 
Rolle’s account of the divine hierarchies 
was first published by Carl Horstmann 
(Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, vol. I, p. 49f.) in 1895—admittedly 
only two years before the D fasicule of the 
O.E.D. was issued, but fourteen years before 
that of the fascicule containing the letter P. 
An interesting anomaly arises in con- 
nexion with the thre degrees of lufe posited 
by Rolle. The fyrst degre es called Insuper- 
abel. | The secund, Inseperabel. | The thyrd 
es syngulere. (Horstmann, 31, 3; Hope Emily 
Allen, English Writings of Richard Rolle, 
104. 53). 

Miss Allen notes that in many cases 
Rolle’s two verbs to loue, the one meaning 
‘to love’ and the other ‘to praise’, seem 
almost synonymous (English Writings, 
p. 123): this is also true of their derivatives. 
It would be natural that Rolle should seek 
to give expression to his experience of the 
transcendental by the _ exploitation of 
linguistic ambiguities and double meanings, 
and though we may well have an example 
of that here, a more certain instance of the 
deliberate attempt to exploit double mean- 
ings is to be found in his use of the words 
lyght and their derivatives. In the majority 
of cases lyght may be equated with lux 
but at other times the adjective levis is also 
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in Rolle’s mind. Thus for example he writes 
of kepynge or hegheynge of the herte in 
lyghtenynge of the halygaste, that haldis his 
herte vpe fra all erthely thoghtes (H_ 197.11, 
A 58.21), and elsewhere advises lede thi lyf 
in lyghtsumnes, & heuynes helde it a way 
(H 81.8, A 52.10). The converse suggestion 
may be seen in such images as heuy in 
erthely frenchype (H 194.3, A 55.31). Rolle’s 
figurative use of such words in most cases 
antedates the earliest relevant citations in 
the O.E.D. The verb lighten is first recorded 
in the Cursor Mundi, with the meaning ‘to 
shed light upon’, but the earliest example 
of lighten in the sense ‘to illumine spirit- 


» ually’ is dated 1395. The vbl.sb. lightening 


is first recorded in the figurative sense 
‘enlightenment, illumination’ in the Psalter 
(Ps. xvi 1). On the other hand the verb 
lighten ‘to reduce or remove the load of’ 
is first noted in the O.E.D. in Joseph of 
Arimathie (c. 1375), and the vbl.sb. is not 
recorded until 1530. Similarly lightsome 
(jocundus) is first recorded in 1366, and 
lightsome (luminosus) in 1382, whilst the 
Promptorum Paruulorum supplies the first 
record of lightsomeness in either sense. 

The following early recordings may also 
be noted : — 


abusion, sb., Ps.xxx 22 (O.E.D. 1374) 

apostasy, sb., H 23.13, A 98.57 (O.E.D. 1380) 

ascend, vb., H 48.24, A 118.49 (O.E.D. 1382) 

blabber, vb., H 55.25, A 66.171 (O.E.D. 1362) 

comfortoure, sb., H 60.15, A 71.324 (O.E.D. 
1377) 

desparacion, sb., Ps. xc 12 (O.E.D. 1366) 

dissolucion, sb., H 23.13, A 98.57 (O.E.D. 
1398) 

dominacion, sb., H 50.29, A 61.21 (O.E.D. 
1386) 

exciting, Sb., H 22.36, A 98.47 (O.E.D. 1387) 

experiment, sb., H 43.22, A 114.212 (O.E.D. 
1362) 

express, Vb., Ps. xxx 31 (O.E.D. 1382) 

gangrel ‘ vagabond ’, sb., H 33.37, A 106.79 
(O.E.D. 1530) 

haboundanly, advb., Ps. xxx 30 (O.E.D. 
abundantly 1382) 

ierarchy, sb., H 50.26, A 61.19 (O.E.D. 
hierarchy 1380) 

inseperabel, adj., H 31.6, A 104.3 (O.E.D. 
1398) 

lyghten, vb., H 197.11, A 58.22 (see above) 

lyghtsumnes, sb., H 81.7, A 51.4 (O.E.D. 
(c.1440) 
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mene ‘ middle way’, sb., H 14.25, A 92.101 
(O.E.D. 1374) 

necligently, advb., H 24.18, A 99.87 (O.E.D. 
1382) 

paynym ‘a non Christian’, sb., Ps. 1xx 5 
(O.E.D. 1382) 

parceuel, sb., Ps. x 8, Ps. xx 1, etc. & H 37.38 
(where the footnote gives the ‘ uncor- 
rected’ reading)—apparently a genuine 
variant of parcener * partner’, though not 
recorded in the O.E.). 

polysyng in figurative use, vbl.sb., H 23.4, 
A 98.50 (O.E.D. 1617) 

potestate, sb., H 50.29, A 61.21 (O.E.D. 1380) 

quyckynd, past part. adj., Ps. xl 2 (O.E.D. 
1612) 


rabble * speak in a rapid, confused (thought- 
less) manner’, vb., H 24.16, A 99.86 
(O.E.D. 1400) 

raised ‘ lifted up, exalted’ in figurative use, 
past part. adj., H 46.14, A 116.19 (O.E.D. 
1627) 

rauyst ‘ enraptured ’, past part. adj., H 49.12, 
A 119.68 (O.E.D. 1501) 

reserued ‘ preserved ’, past part. adj., H 43.7, 
A 114.201 (O.E.D. 1555) 

restreynyng, vbl.sb., H 
(O.E.D. 1398) 

rowmsted ‘space’, sb., Ps. xxx 10 (O.E.D. 
roomstead 1641) 

selfwillid, adj., Ps. 74 (O.E.D. c. 1470) 

sonere ‘rather, preferably’, advb., Ps. 1 18 
(O.E.D. 1457) 

stabeld, past part. adj., H 31.29, A 105.20 
(O.E.D.c. 1400) 

substancialy, advb., H 38.1, A 110.61 (O.E.D. 
1398) 

vneertente, sb., H 19.11, A 95.22 (O.E.D. 
1380) 

vndevoutly, advb., H 22.27, A 98.40 (O.E.D. 
1377) 

vnflichand, app. pres. part. adj., Ps. ii 9 (re- 
lated to O.E.D. flecche?) 

will, agaynes thair, phr., H 196.15 (O.E.D. 
c.1400 


). J. GILMour. 


BACON, GREVILLE, HISTORY, 
AND BIOGRAPHY 
puat Fulke Greville was considerably 
influenced by Bacon has been estab- 
lished. However, some passages in the 


? Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, First Lord 
Brooke, ed. G. Bullough, 2v. (New York, 1945), I, 
14-18, 292-310. 


197.9, A 58.19 
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Advancement, when placed beside Greville’s 
Life of Sidney, suggest a relationship, in 
regard to history and biography, closer than 
has been previously indicated. Bacon, 
enumerating the deficiencies of ‘“ Modern 
Histories,” mentions “the unworthiness of 
the history of England,” and suggests a 
limited project : 
. . . the story of England . . . from the 
Uniting of the Roses to the Uniting of the 
Kingdoms . . . . it beginneth with the 
mixed adoption of a crown, by arms and 
title; an entry by battle, an establishment 
by marriage. . . . Then followeth the reign 
of a king, whose actions, howsoever con- 
ducted, had much intermixture with the 
affairs of Europe, balancing and inclining 
them variably: in whose time also began 
that great alteration in the state 
ecclesiastical, an action which seldom 
cometh upon the stage: then the reign of a 
minor: then an offer of an usurpation, 
though it was but as febris ephemera, then 
the reign of a queen matched with a 
foreigner: then of a queen that lived 
solitary and unmarried, and yet her 
government so masculine as it had greater 
impression and operation upon the states 
abroad than it any ways received from 
thence... .? 
Greville outlines his plans for the abortive 
Tudor history in terms not unlike Bacon’s: 


First, curiously to have begun with the 
uniting of the Red, and White Roses, in 
the marriage of Hen: the seventh; In the 
like manner to have run over Henry the 
eighths time, untill his severall rents in 
the Church, with a purpose to have 
demurr’d more seriously upon the sudden 
change in his Sonne Edward the sixth, 
from superstition to the establishment of 
Gods Ancient, Catholique, and Primitive 
Church; those cobwebs of re-conversion 
in Queen Maryes dayes, I had no intent 
to meddle with, but only by pre-occupa- 
tion to shew, that Princes captived in 
Nature, can seldome keep any thing free 
in their Governments, but as soyles man- 
ured to bring forth ill weeds apace, must 
live to see Schisme arise in the 
Choreb.,....° 


* The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, 
a D. D. Heath, 7v. (London, 1887), III, 

* Sir Fulke Greville, Life of Sir Philip Sidney... , 
ed. Nowell Smith (Oxford, 1907), 216-17. 
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Greville’s Elizabeth “ refuseth marriage, 
reformes and redeemes Queen Maries 
vanities ’’; in contrast to Mary’s subservience 
(stemming from attachment to her foreign 
husband) to “the mixt Tyranny of Rome 
and Castile” (Life, p. 166), she “ preserved 
all those Soveraigne States that were in 
league with her, from the dangerous tempta- 
tions of power, wealth, and practice,” and 
influenced “most of the Kings, or States 
then raigning . . . to weigh their owne 
interests within the scales of her judgment, 
and besides to assist her in bounding out 
the Imperial Meeres of all Princes .. .”. 
She was, in fact, a ““ wonder of Queens and 
women ” (211-13). 

Thus Greville, while assigning religion a 
more central place than it assumes in 
Bacon’s scheme, proposed a work similar in 
compass and progression to that suggested 
by his friend, and one which would (it 
seems) have reproduced the emphases 
assigned by Bacon to each successive reign. 

Bacon’s remarks on “Lives,” which 
immediately follow his discussion of History 
and its deficiencies, suggest a similar rela- 
tionship with Greville’s point of view. 
Bacon stresses two things: the range of 
biography should be extended (‘ many 
worthy personages . . . deserve better than 
dispersed report or barren elogies”’), and 
the value of biography should be clarified. 
Fame is more than “a vanity and 
ventosity ”; for it preserves the memory (and 
by implication the example) of the just and 
virtuous (ed. cit., III, 337-38). 

The Life of Sidney exemplifies Bacon's 
first suggestion. Greville deliberately re- 
frained from “ barren elogies ’; Chapters II 
and III of the Life carefully collect and 
arrange the “dispersed reports” of those 
who knew Sidney, as a preliminary to 
Greville’s more detailed account of his 
friend, whose lack “of any fit stage for 
eminence to act upon” must not obscure his 
“true Worth” (ed. cit., 38-39). Bacon’s 
opinion of fame and its uses is not 
characteristically that of Greville, whose 
Inquisition attacks fame itself as well as 
man’s desire for it. But Greville’s recog- 
nizes its practical value in the world; learn- 
ing, order, and virtue depend on fame in an 
important way.* And in the Life, he praises 
Sidney — example to future ages — for 


“An Inquisition Vpon Fame and Honour, sts. 
6-9; in Poems and Dramas, I, 193-94. 
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“esteeming Fame more than Riches, and 
Noble actions far above Nobility it self” 
(p. 38). 

a seems probable, in short, that Greville’s 
plans for both the balked history and the 
Life may owe a special debt to Bacon’s views 
as set out in The Advancement of Learning. 


HuGH N. MACLEAN. 


WHAT IS “CHAUCER’S BORROW ”? 


(AN someone explain a reference in Sir 

Nicholas H. Nicolas’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
quoted from a letter to Hatton from William 
The 
words is so printed by Nicolas, and a photo- 
static copy of the letter seems to confirm it. 
But could the word be barrow? In either 
case, what can the meaning be, and does it 
possibly refer to either Geoffrey or Thomas 
Chaucer? 

William Dodington, an auditor of the 
royal mint under Queen Elizabeth, and 
brother-in-law to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
wrote from Breamore House, his home in 
Hampshire, to Hatton of charges being 
brought against him of fraud, deceit, and 
perjury by “ Mr. Manners”, in order that 
Manners, by later having the charges re- 
moved as false, will gain Dodington’s help 
in securing favor with Hatton to gain some 
properties he wanted. Mr. Manners, he said, 
was no true friend of Hatton, and that, even 
if he gained the properties, will esteem 
neither of them the more. Urging Hatton 
not to permit Manners to gain the lands, he 
added : 

If the worst befal me, I shall fly to 

Chaucer’s borrow, sit down and sigh, and 

drink mine own sorrow . . . In truth, in 

this case, I am not mine own man. 


“Mr. Manners” is no doubt Roger 
Manners, son of the first Earl of Rutland, 
brother of the second, uncle to the third and 
fourth, and great-uncle to the next three 
Earls of Rutland? One of these, Roger 
Manners, the fifth Earl, is well known from 
his part in the Essex Rebellion. Manners, 
well-known at court and an esquire of the 
body to the Queen, may have brought such 

*Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas, Memoirs of the Life 
and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (London, 
(1847), pp. 362-64. 

?An account of Roger Manners is given in my 


“Roger Manners, Elizabethan Courtier,” Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly, 1948. 
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charges as Dodington reported, but nothing 
of a similar kind is known about him. As 
for Dodington, there are references to him 
in the Calendar of State Papers, both 
Domestic and Foreign, in C. L. Kingsford’s 
Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, 
and Soho (Cambridge, 1925), and, as an 
executor of the will of another brother-in- 
law, Sir Walter Mildmay, in E. A. Webb’s 
The Records of St. Bartholomew’s Priory 
(Oxford, 1921), etc. 

Dodington, however, is chiefly remem- 
bered for the great sensation caused by his 
suicide in 1600. The letter of his printed by 
Nicolas with the reference to “ Chaucer” 
has a marginal note, presumably made by 
Hatton’s secretary Samuel Cox, that he was 
that “ William Dodington that wilfully brake 
his neck by casting himself down headlong 
from the battlements of St. Sepulchre’s 
steeple upon the sight of certain depositions 
touching a cause in controversy between 
him and one Brunker in Chancery”, after 
having walked about and looking down to 
see where his body would land. The same 
letter has another notation, this one presum- 
ably by Nicolas himself, to a “ lamentable 
ejaculation of William Dodington’s  dis- 
tressed soul intimating his intention of self- 
murder” (Lansdowne MSS. 99, art. 32). 
This “ejaculation” gives an impression of 
insanity. Dodington asks that no other man 
be troubled for what is his own hurt. John 
Brukley (?) and his fellows by perjury and 
other bad means have brought me to this, 
and God forgive them and I do.” He hoped 
God would forgive him his cruel hurt to his 
own body, “ which I utterly detest, and most 
humbly pray him to cast it beyond him, and 
that of his exceeding and infinite mercy he 
will forgive it me with all my other sins. 
But truly after they had thus slandered me, 
every day that I lived was to me a hundred 
deaths, which caused me rather to choose to 
die with infamy than live with infamy and 
torment.” Some Latin lines follow, along 
with another prayer for his soul, and it is 
signed “The unhappy William Dodington, 
Esquire.” There is a reference to the suicide, 
and obviously to this document,’ in a letter 
by Sir Robert Sidney’s agent Roland Whyte, 
stating that such a paper was found sealed 
about ‘“ Dorrington’s” body, with his 
superscription on it. 

* Historical ye Commission, Papers of 


Lord de L’isle and Dudley, II, 455; Arthur Collins, 
Letters and Memorials of State (1746), II, 187. 
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An aftermath of Dodington’s suicide was 
the suppression of a “certain pamphlett or 
ballade towching it” (Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1600, p. 289). On May 4, 1600, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury sternly 
ordered all copies of the pamphlet to be 
taken into custody, as “ verie unmeete to be 
published.” Presumably the search was 
diligent and effective, for no copy seems to 
have survived. 


The melancholy end of William Doding- 
ton did not complete the woes of his line, 
for a grandson, obviously insane, stabbed his 
mother to death the last of December, 1629. 
Sir John Oglander, in his A Royalist’s Note- 
book (London, 1936) said that, in his 
opinion, Henry Dodington, second son of 
William Dodington’s son Sir William, was 
insane long before he stabbed his mother 
with his rapier. He gives an appalling 
account of the hanging of the young man in 
the vicinity of Breamore House, the home 
of his father. Another account is given in 
a letter by James Mead, printed in Thomas 
Birch’s Court and Times of Charles I 
(London, 1849, II, p. 46). Henry Dorring- 
ton’s (sic) father was “held one of the 
worthiest knights of these parts, but was son 
to that Mr. Dorrington that threw himself 
down, many years since, from St. Sepulchre’s 
steeple.” The young man, who had been a 
scholar at Oxford, was a “ very debauched 
gentleman, and some say drunk at this time, 
others, in a frantic melancholy. His mother 
came up into his chamber to reprove him 
for some misbehavior in this unfit mood, and 
so occasioned this heavy accident.” 


Breamore House, still a charming manor 
house, has had a long and interesting history. 
It was crown property that became a priory. 
Later it belong successively to the Earls of 
Devon, to the Albemarle family, and to the 
de Courtneys, reverting to Henry VIII. It 
was then assigned successively to Anne of 
Cleves, Katherine Howard, and Katherine 
Parr. From Katherine Parr it went to her 
second husband, Thomas Seymour, but 
after his execution it again reverted to the 
crown. Elizabeth gave it to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, who sold it to William Dodington. 
A portrait of his wife still hangs there. 


But what can be the reference to 
Chaucer’s borrow, or barrow? Thomas 
Chaucer held extensive properties in the 
area; Geoffrey Chaucer, while Clerk of the 
King’s Works, had charge of, among other 
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places, a royal lodge at Hatheberg in the 
New Forest. Is, or was, there some local 
tradition to which Dodington refers, or is 
the location elsewhere? = [ygpE C. JonN. 


New York City, U.S.A. 


EDGAR’S “PERSIAN ATTIRE” 


DURING their encounter in Act III, Lear 
says to Edgar, 


. I do not like the fashion of your 
garments. You'll say they are Persian 
attire; but let them be chang’d.’ 


Kittredge glosses this passage as follows: 


Edgar’s strange garb has suggested to 
Lear two distant nations already—Theban 
and Athenian. . . . Persian attire was 
proverbially gorgeous. Cf. Horace, Odes, 

i, 38: ‘ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus.” 

Actually, however, clothing does not seem 
to be the idea uppermost in Shakespeare’s 
mind in the passages cited by Kittredge, 
During this act, Lear calls Edgar 
* philosopher,”* “learned Theban,”* “ good 
Athenian,”> and “most learned justicer.” 
All these terms refer to wisdom. (It is one 
of the ironies of this play that wisdom is 
possessed by those of whom one would least 
expect it.) ‘“ Learned Theban” is surely an 
allusion to Oedipus, who solved the riddle 
of the Sphinx. The association of 
“ philosopher ” and “Athenian ” is too clear 
to require explanation. “Justicer,” while 
referring primarily to learning, has a further 
connotation, which will be brought out 
below. 

I suspect, moreover, that “ Persian” is 
itself a play on words. If Edgar is clothed 
in much of anything, he is clothed in a 
blanket. The Fool says, 


. . . He reserv’d a blanket, else we had 
been all sham’d.’ 


Lear calls Edgar a “ robed man of justice,”* 
which is certainly “another glance at 
Edgar’s blanket.”® Lear also speaks of 
Edgar’s “uncover’d body’”’® and Edgar 


himself says, ‘“‘Tom’s acold.”** Gloucester 


‘George Lyman Kittredge, ed. The Tragedy of 
a Tae (1940), III. vi. 83 ff. cn * Ib. p. 193, n. 85. 


I. iv. 159. I. iv. 162. 
* TIT. iv. 185. * TIT. vi. 23. 
TIT. iv. 68. * III. vi. 38. 
°G. B. Harrison, ed. ‘The Tragedy of King 
Lear,” ee, The Complete Works (1952), 
p. 1166, n. 38. . 
TIT, iv. 106. "TI. iv. 178. 
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later refers “the naked 
fellow.””’? 

I suggest, therefore, that “ 
referring on one level to the “ ‘Strange garb” 
of the blanket, is a pun on “ perishing ”’— 
ie. perishing because of the cold. Edgar’s 
garments are quite literally Persian (perish- 


ing) attire. James J. MCKENZIE. 
2 TV. i, 40. 


A NOTE ON ‘THE WHITE DEVIL’ 


THE title of Webster’s play, ‘The White 

Devil’, is given in Tilley’s A Dictionary 
of the Proverbs in English in the Sixteenth 
,and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor: 
1950) under D310: ‘The White Devil is 
worse than the black’. Tilley cites 
Fergusson’s Scottish Proverbs and gives as 
the date for this expression a.1598. No 
other examples are listed. 

In his note on the title of this play 
Webster’s editor quotes in explanation the 
title of a sermon preached by T. Adams at 
Paul’s Cross in March 1613: The White 
divell, or the Hypocrite uncased’.' This 
title was apparently insufficiently clear to 
some of his readers, for two years later, in 
his preface to the fourth impression, Adams 
wrote: ‘Lastly some have the title sticking 
in their stomachs: as if Christ himselfe had 
not called Judas a Devill; and likened an 
Hypocrite to a Whited Sepulcher ”’, while in 
the sermon itself he added ‘ of Judas, to use 
Luther’s word, we will call him a white 
Devill’. Lucas suggests that although 
Adams claims Luther for his source he may 
have been influenced in his choice of a title 
by the recent appearance of Webster’s play 
with the same name. Lucas goes on to note, 
however, that the expression ‘ white devil’ 
was a common one, and quotes a number 
of examples from the literature of the 
period: Middleton’s Fair Quarrel (1617), 
Shirley’s Grateful Servant (1629), Hall's 
Downfall of Maygames (1661), and a hu- 
morous use of the phrase from Middleton’s 
The Widow (c. 1609?, revised c. 1615?).’ 
With the possible exception of The Widow 
all the works from which these examples are 
taken were written considerably later than 
1612, when The White Devil was published; 
and in any case, Middleton’s quasi-literal 
application of the phrase in this last example 

‘The Complete Works . § John Webster ed. FL. 
Lucas (London, 1927), I, 

’ K. Chambers, The 


71 date the plays pag 
Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923). 


to Edgar as 


Persian,” while 
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(‘The miller’s a white devil’, VI. ii. 41), 
places it in a rather different category from 
the other uses of the phrase which Lucas 
quotes. If the expression was ever as 
common as Lucas and Tilley would lead one 
to suppose, it may well have become so only 
after the publication of Webster’s play had 
given it currency. At any rate, unless the 
title of Adams’s sermon stuck in his readers’ 
stomachs because of its unsavoury associa- 
tion with the theatre, the expression was still 
uncommon enough in 1615 for some 
explanation to be necessary. 

In view of the fact that a great deal has 
been written about the bearing of the play’s 
title on the character of Vittoria, Webster’s 
‘white devil’, it is surprising that to my 
knowledge no one has so far pointed out 
the earlier and far more striking instance 
of the expression than any of those quoted 
by Lucas, which is almost certain to have 
been Webster’s source. 

Webster’s plagiarisms and his ‘ common- 
place-book’ method of composition have 
been often commented on. After Sidney 
and Montaigne, the writers to whom he is 
most indebted are the earlier Jacobean 
dramatists, notably Marston and Tourneur. 
In The White Divel there are a number of 
borrowings from The Atheist’s Tragedy 
(pub. 1611), but the title itself is actually to 
be found in Tourneur’s other play, The 
Revenger's Tragedy, which was entered in 
the Stationer’s Register on 7 October 1607 
and published in the same year. 

The Revenger's Tragedy opens with 
Vindice the Avenger brooding over the skull 
of his ‘betrothed Lady’, whom the Duke 
has poisoned after he had failed in his 
attempt to seduce her. Later the disguised 
Vindice is hired by the Duke to procure him 
a mistress, and in Act III sc. v, the most 
memorable scene of the play, and one of the 
most intensely dramatic moments in the 
whole of Jacobean tragedy, Vindice, * with 
the skull of his loue drest up in Tires’, 
waits in the dark hunting-lodge for the Duke 
to keep the assignation. Vindice’s revenge 
is accomplished when the Duke arrives, 
eager for the adventure, and kisses the 
poisoned lips of the ‘ bony Lady’: 

Duke: Lady sweetely encountered. I came from 

Court, I must bee bould with you, oh, what’s 


this, oh! 
Vind: Royall villaine, white diuill !* 


3 JIT. v. 151-3 in The Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. 
Allardyce Nicoll (London, n.d.) 
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This is an excellent example of the way 
in which the Jacobean dramatists used the 
figures of rhetoric to reinforce and 
emphasise the actual dramatic situation. As 
Miss M. C. Bradbrook* has shown, the 
structure of The Revenger's Tragedy con- 
sists of an enlarged series of peripeteia, there 
being no less than twenty-two ironic re- 
versals in the play. These reversals of 
situation are insisted upon by the irony of 
the language, and Vindice’s revenge, the 
supreme moment of the play, is rich in ironic 
implications. The oppositions of beauty 
and decay, love and death, are objectified in 
the painted skull and poisoned kiss, while 
the impassioned exclamation of Vindice, the 
pander-husband, makes explicit the real 
character of the Duke, whose’ outward 
royalty is merely the cloak for villainy. 
* Synoeciosis, or the crosse-copling ’ (Putten- 
ham’s’ name for the oxymoron), was one of 
the figures based on contraries, and was 
specially favoured by the dramatist, con- 
cerned as he was with conflict and contrast.® 
As one might expect from Miss Bradbrook’s 
analysis of the play’s structure there are 
many examples of ‘the crosse-copling’ in 
The Revenger's Tragedy, but nowhere does 
Tourneur use it more effectively than here, 
and there can be little doubt but that Vin- 
dice‘s cry was in Webster’s mind when he 
gave the title of The White Divel to his play 
about Vittoria Corombona. 

The phrase here is of course self- 
explanatory, particularly to a Jacobean 
audience for whom the symbolic significance 
of black and white was a legacy of the 
morality tradition. There is a ‘ white devil’ 
in another of Webster’s plays, but in this 
case the irony does not lie solely in the 
language, but is translated into visual terms. 
In the last scene of The Devil's Law Case, 
a scene that might have been taken right 
out of one of the early morality plays, the 
chaste heroine Jolenta comes on the stage 
with her face ‘ coloured like a Moor’, while 
the wanton nun Angelica enters dressed in 
the white robes of a Poor Clare. 


GUSTAV CROSS. 
Adelaide. 


“Themes and Conventions 
Tragedy, (Cambridge, 1935), 165ff. 

5 The Arte of English Poesie ed. G. D. Willcock 
and Alice Walker (Cambridge, 1936), 207. 

*See particularly Sister Miriam Joseph, Shake- 
speare’s Use of the Arts of Language (New York, 
1947) 130ff. 
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A DETAIL IN MILTON’S 
DESCRIPTION OF SIN 


ig has been pointed out that the picture of 

Sin in Paradise Lost, Book II, is based to 
a great extent on Spenser’s Error,’ and the 
classical descriptions of Scylla.? There is one 
detail, however, that could not have been 
taken from either of these sources: the 
hounds that kennel in the womb of Sin and 
can be heard barking there: 


Ketvaned about her middle round 
A cry of Hell Hounds never ceasing 
barkd... 


sie dcaeehs yet, when they list, would creep, | , 


If aught disturbed their noise, into her 
womb, 

And kennel there, yet there still barkd and 
howld 

Within unseen.* 


This part of the description calls to mind 
Malory’s Questing Beast. In Book IX of 
the Morte d’Arthur we are told that: in hys 
body there was such a noyse as hit had bene 
twenty couple of houndys questynge . . 
and again: he quested in the bealy with such 
a noyse as hit had bene a thirty couple of 
howndis.* 

It is fairly certain that either in his youth 
or when contemplating his Arthuriad, 
Milton would have read the Morte d’ Arthur 
(although he never mentions Malory by 
name), and on two occasions he refers to 
the romantic rather than the pseudo- 
historical aspects of Arthur: 


Mansus® 


If ever I shall bring back to my songs the 
kings of my native land, and Arthur, who 
set wars in train even ‘neath the earth, or 
shall tell of the high-hearted heroes bound 
together as comrades at that peerless 
TADIC....60.00 


*The works of Edmund Spenser. 
edition. The Faerie Queene, Bk. 1. 
Press, Baltimore, 1932. C 


A variorum 
Johns Hopkins 
anto I, Stanzas XIV-XV. 


* Virgil, Aeneid, Bk. III. Il 424-428; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses Bk. XIV Il. 59-67. 
* The Poetical Works of John Milton. Vol. I. 


Paradise Lost, edited by Helen Darbishire. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press 1952, Bk. II, ll 653-61. 

“The Works of Sir Thomas Malory, edited by 
E. Vinaver, Oxford, 1947, 3 vols. Vol. II, p. 484, 
590. The references in the Caxton edition are 
almost identical. 

5 The works of John Milton. Vol. I. Part I. 
my 4 Poems. Columbia University Press, 1931. 
p. 293. 
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Epitaphium Damonis* 
Next I shall sing of Igraine, mother-to-be, 
through fateful trickery, of Arthur, I shall 
sing of lying features, of the taking of the 
arms of Gorlois, guile, all, of Merlin. 


Milton himself considered that Sin, as he 
depicted her, was more loathsome than 
“vexed Scylla”’ and it seems probable 
therefore that in seeking to make his 
monster more abhorrent than the original, 
Milton made use of a striking detail from 
another work, even though that work was 
connected with the subject he had rejected 
as unsuitable for his epic. 


LYNETTE R. MuIR. 
The University Exeter. 
* ibid. p. 313. 7 ed. cit. ll. 659-661. 


THE BEE-SIMILE IN HOMER 
AND MILTON 


N his study of ‘Animal Similes in 
Paradise Lost’ Whaler surveyed the tradi- 
tion of the bee-simile in epic poetry from 
Homer to Milton. He concluded that, 
while Homer, Apollonius, Virgil, and others 
compared bees and men, Virgil was the first 
to ‘liken winged spirits to bees.’ Milton, 
similarly, was ‘the first to liken a whole 
commonwealth of winged spirits to the 
whole polity of the hive. He thus combines 
Virgil’s first and second bee-similes, Virgil 
stressing the heavy labor of the hive, Milton 
civic government.” 

In emphasizing the originality of Milton’s 
variation on this tradition, Whaler tended to 
underestimate the extent to which this poet 
consciously imitated particular classical 
models. Likewise in concentrating too 
exclusively on the nature of the things 
compared, he overlooked the resemblance 
between situations. As a result he stressed 


» James Whaler, ‘Animal Simile in Paradise Lost,’ 
PMLA, XLVII (1932), pp. 534-553. : as 

*Ibid., p. 551. Newton regarded Milton’s simile 
as ‘an imitation of Homer, who compares the 
Grecians crowding to a swarm of bees,’ but also 
noted the similarity to the Aeneid, I, 430. (Paradise 
Lost .. . with Notes and the Life of the Author... 
by Thomas Newton . . . and Others. London, 
1795. Vol. III, p. 34.) Newton also observed that 
Milton ‘carries the similitude farther than either 
of his great masters, and mentions the bees “ con- 
ferring their state affairs,” as he is going to give an 
account of the consultations of the Devils.’ (/bid., 
p. 34) 
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Milton’s relation to Virgil at the expense of 
his debt to Homer. 

The situations illustrated by the bee- 
similes in the Aeneid are actually quite 
different from that described by the bee- 
simile in Paradise Lost. Virgil’s allusion in 
Book I* is to the construction of a city; in 
Paradise Lost an analogous context would 
have been the construction of Satan’s 
Capital, Pandaemonium, rather than the 
assembly of warrior-angels.* The simile in 
Book IV of the Aeneid refers, moreover, not 
to a convocation of militant spirits but to 
tranquil souls awaiting rebirth. 

Homer’s’ simile, on the other hand, refers, 
like Milton’s,® to the assembly of warriors in 
relation to a council of war. In both in- 
stances they represent virtually an entire 
army. In both cases they have been sum- 
moned to the meeting-place by heralds.’ In 
both poems there is a marked distinction 
between the leaders, who sit in secret con- 
clave, and the rank and file, who do not 
participate in the council, but merely receive 
an Official report afterwards.* These points 
of resemblance between the Iliad and 
Paradise Lost do not occur in the other bee- 
similes cited by Whaler in his extensive list. 
Moreover, the structure of both similes con- 
forms to the type Whaler designated as the 
‘Simple Pattern ’;’ both lack the complexity 
of the bee-simile in Book I of the Aeneid. 

Though the analogy between these 
passages cannot be pushed very far, it is 
nevertheless evident that their resemblance 
not only includes the similarity noted by 
Newton (the comparison of a crowd to 
bees), but also extends to the basic situations 
to which they refer. Milton’s comparison 
is not merely highly appropriate to the scene 
at Pandaemonium. Its effectiveness is also 
enhanced by the similarity between its con- 
text and that of Homer’s simile. Though 

* Aeneid, I, 430-436. * Aeneid, VI, 707-709. 

° Jliad, II, 87-93. 

‘Even as the tribes of thronging bees go forth 

from some hollow rock, ever coming on afresh, 

and in clusters over the flowers of spring fly in 
throngs, some here, some there; even so from 
the ships and huts before the low sea-beach 
marched forth in companies their many tribes to 
the place of gathering.’ 

(The Loeb Classical Library, London, 1924, p. 57.) 

* Paradise Lost, 1, 768-776. 

? Paradise Lost, 1, 752-761; Iliad, 11, 50-2. 

* Unlike the herald’s report in Paradise Lost, Il, 
518, Agamemnon’s’ address to the Greek army in 
Book II of the Jliad is a ruse. 

* James Whaler, ‘The Miltonic Simile,” PMLA, 
XLVI (1931), pp. 1038, 1040. 
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Virgil and perhaps other epic poets'® may 
also have influenced this passage, one can 
scarcely avoid the inference that Milton has 
deliberately imitated the Iliad. By this in- 
direct comparison of the infernal host to 
the Greek force before Troy he has here (as 
elsewhere in the first two books) consciously 
accentuated the classical quality of his Hell 
and invested his warrior-devils with at least 
the shadow of the dignity of classical heroes. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


*® Milton is not the first to introduce an allusion 
to ‘civic government’ into a bee-simile. Both 
Whaler and Newton averlooked a passage in Du 
Bartas’ Judit: 

Qui a veu quelque fois, l’aristean troupeau 

S’exercer, diligent, sur l’hyblean coupeau, ‘ 

. .. SOit qu’ estant accreu, par les croupes fleuries 

Il conduise en esté de belles colonies, 

Qui vont tou-jour gardant dedans ces nouveaus 

murs 

De leur mere-cité la police et les meurs ; 

Celui-la de Jacob a veu la diligence 

Et le desir ardent de se mettre en defence.’ 

(I, 353-368. The Works of Guillaume de Salluste 
Sieur Du Bartas. Ed. Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., 
John Coriden Lyons, and Robert White Linker, 
re Hill, 1935. Vol. II, p. 20.) Sylvester trans- 
lated this passage as follows: 

‘Who th’ Aristaean busie Swarmes hath seen 

On Hybla’s Top;... : 

Whether, conducting their too-full Supplies 

Els-where, to plant their goodly Colonies; 

Which keep, still constant, in their new Plantation, 

Their Mother Citie’s Manners, Lawes, and 

Fashion: 

Hath seen the Jewes as busie Diligence, 

And quick Desire to put them in Defence.’ 
(DuBartas His Divine Weekes and Workes with a 
Compleate Collection of All the Other Most 
Delight-full Workes Translated and Written by... 
Josuah Sylvester, London, [1621], p. 961.) In the 
structure and context of this simile DuBartas has 
obviously imitated the Aeneid, I, 423-436. His 
indirect reference to Virgil’s Georgics in ‘l’aristean 
troupeau’ is interesting, since Book IV of the 
latter work not only recounts the fable of Aristaeus 
and the bees, but also describes their civic organi- 
zation and activities. (See the note by Merritt Y. 
Hughes on Paradise Lost, I, 774, in his edition of 
the same.) 


DRYDEN’S CASSANDRA AND 
CONGREVE’S ZARA 


OF all Dryden’s plays, perhaps Cleomenes, 

the Spartan Heroe (produced at the 
Theatre Royal in April 1692) has received 
less attention from students of seventeenth- 
century drama than any other tragedy 
written by its author. Although it contains 
laudable dramatic qualities (the poignant 
famine scene, the love and duty conflict 
within the Spartan hero, and the suspense), 
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Cleomenes is not valuable as a drama per se, 
It is more important as a literary work, 
offering one of the most exquisite lyrics 
(“ No, no poor suff’ring heart”) to come 
from the pen of Dryden, heroic couplets 
which establish him as England’s most dis- 
tinguished poet in that verse form, and blank 
verse which nearly equals that of Shake- 
speare. Further, this work, as an experi- 
mental literary type (the play combines the 
heroic elements of The Conquest of Granada 
with the tragic qualities of All for Love), is 
important in the study of his earlier, more 
notable dramas, as well as of Dryden—the 
dramatist, poet and critic—himself. The 
playwright’s last tragedy, therefore, deserves 
attention, not as a drama, but as a piece of 
literature. 


An intriguing aspect of Cleomenes is the 
extent to which Dryden’s Cassandra served 
as the prototype of Zara, the captive queen 
in Congreve’s The Mourning Bride (1697, 
Dramatic Works, ed. Leigh Hunt), which 
contains, not only similar characterizations, 
but similar situations. Zara, comparable to 
Cassandra, is the captive of Manuel, King 
of Granada, likened to Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt, the difference in situation being 
Cassandra’s position of mistress instead of 
captive, although Zara’s influence is no less 
powerful than that of Cassandra’s. Zara’s 
power over, and contempt for, Manuel 
corresponds to Cassandra’s relationship with 
Ptolemy. 


The most remarkable resemblance 
between Zara and Cassandra lies in their 
unrequited loves for Osmyn and Cleomenes, 
respectively, their plots to win them, destroy 
and save them. Cleomenes, VI, ii. (first 
edition): 


“* Cassandra. Well! I forgive your blunt Laconique 


way, 

It shall be aon, it shall, this very Day, 

Who would preserve your Life, and who betray. 

The > incens’d: the Favourite [Sosybius} your 

oe, 

Yet on the same Conditions you may 

Your Wife, your Son, your Mother le 

What think you now? 

“*Cleomenes. ‘Tis too wond’rous kind. 

“ Cassandra. Suppose I had a farther bounty yet? 

“Cleomenes. It could but make your Favours 
over weight. 

“Cassandra. What if I went my self to waft you 
o’er? 

And left you, when I saw you safe a shore? 

For I should leave you, if you thought it fit, 

Not to do more, Honour would permit. 

Can I do less to show you I am kind, | 

To Comfort you for those you left behind? 


go: 
ft behind ; 
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“Cleomenes. The World would think you kinder 
than you thought. 

“Cassandra. Why should I care what base 
Aegyptians thought? 

“Cleomenes. Immoderate Gifts oppress me, not 
relieve ; 

Nor dare I take, what ruins you to give. 

“Cassandra. Leave me to judge that.” 

Osmyn, like Cleomenes, is a “noble 

prisoner ” who is also unmoved by the wiles 

of Zara. With Zara’s plans to leave the 

country with Osmyn compare Cassandra’s 

identical scheme. The Mourning Bride, 

II. ix.: 

“ Zara. We may be free; the conqueror is mine; 

In chains unseen I hold him by the heart, 

And can unwind or strain him as I please. 

Give me thy love, I'll give thee liberty. 

“Osmyn, In vain you offer, and in vain require 

What neither can bestow: set free yourself, 

And leave a slave the wretch that would be so. 

“ Zara. ~— canst not mean so poorly as thou 
talk’st. 

“Osmyn. Alas! You know me not.” 

In the following passage Cassandra 
threatens and cajoles Cleomenes, [V. ii. : 
“Cleomenes. If at this awful Distance I remain, 
Better be too Devout, than too Profane. 
“Cassandra. Flattery! Such Alms, the Priesthood 

gives the poor, 
They Bless, and send ’em empty from the Door: 
Know you, that Death stands ready at the Gate ; 
That I forbid him, and suspend your Fate ; 
The King’s short absence leaves me absolute ; 
When he returns th’ inevitable ill 
Is past my pow’r, and may be past my Will: 
Unhappy Man! prevent thy Destiny ; 
Speak one kind word to save thy Life and me.”’ 
Zara is even less subtle as she attempts to 
frighten and shame him into capitulation, 
II. ix.: 
“ Zara... . not who thou art: 
But what this last ingratitude declares, 
This grovelling baseness—Thou say’st true, I know 
Thee not, for what thou wert yet wants a name; 
But something so unworthy and so foul, 
That to have loved thee makes me yet more lost, 
Than all the malice of my other fate. 
Traitor! Monster! cold and perfidious slave! 
A slave, not daring to be free! nor dares 
To love above him, for ’tis dangerous: 
‘Tis that I know; for thou dost look, with eyes 
Sparkling desire, and trembling to possess. 
I know my charms have reach’d thy very soul 
And thrill’d thee through with darted fires ; but thou 
Dost fear so much, thou darest not wish. The king! 
There, nag the dreadful sound, the king’s thy 
rival! 
“ Selin. Madam, the king is here, and entering now. 
“Zara. As I could wish; by Heaven I'll be 
revenged!”’ 


In the following passages Cassandra and 
Zara engage in “rants,” one of the charac- 
teristics of seventeenth century “ heroic 
drama.” Cleomenes, IV. ii.: 

“Cassandra. Disdain has swell’d him up, and 


choak’d his Breath: 
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Sullen and Dumb, and obstinate to Death: 
No signs of pity in his Face appear ; 
Look! If th’ ungrateful Creature shed one Tear! 
Cram’d with his Pride, he leaves no room within 
For Sighs to issue out, or Love to enter in. 

[He turns away.] 
What! dost thou turn thy Face in my despight? 
Am I a Toad? a Monster to thy Sight? 
Farewel fond pity then: As thou from me, 
So, thy good Fortune turns her Face from thee! 
Left, scorn’d, and loath’d, and all without Relief, 
Revenge succeeds to Love, and Rage to Grief: 
Tempests and Whirlwinds through my Bosom move, 
Heave up, and madly mount my Soul above 
The reach of Pity, or the bounds of Love. 
Approach and seize the Traytor!” 
The argument and course of Zara’s rant is 
the same, II. ix: 
“* Zara. ng where he stands, folded and fix’d to 

earth, 
Stiffening in thought a statue among statues! 
Why, cruel Osmyn, dost thou fly me thus? 
Is it well done? Is this then the return 
For fame, for honour, and for empire lost? 
But what is loss of honour, fame and empire! 
Is this the recompense reserved for love ; 
Why dost thou leave my eyes, and fly my arms, 
To find this place of horror and obscenity? 
Am I more loathsome to thee than the grave, 
That thou dost seek to shield thee there, and shun 
My love? But to the grave I'll follow thee. — 
He looks not, minds not, hears not.—Barbarous 
man. 

Am I neglected thus? am I despised? 
Not heard? Ungrateful Osmyn!” 
One readily notes that even identical words 
are used in these comparable rants: 
“monster,” “slave,” “ingratitude,” “ des- 
pised,” “traitor,” etc. Although these 
words are not uncommon, their use by 
characters as much alike as Zara and 
Cassandra, in the same situations, after the 
same persuasions, and in the same sequences 
in the plays, is a coincidence bespeaking an 
actual design of Congreve to borrow from 
Dryden. Further, the accusations are the 
same; e.g., Cleomenes is “Sullen and 
Dumb,” and he turns away from Cassandra’s 
tirade; Osmyn “ stands, folded and fix’d to 
earth. . . He looks not, minds not, and hears 
not.” 

Although the similarities of Cleomenes 
and The Mourning Bride are revealing, they 
should not be surprising. In many ways 
Congreve was Dryden’s protégé in the drama 
and was indebted in many other respects to 
the elder dramatist. There is no doubt that 
Dryden’s late plays, most of them neglected, 
need thorough investigation with regard to 
their author as well as their influence upon 
other playwrights. S. W. BROSSMAN. 

Chaffey College, 

Ontario, California. 
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A “NEW” CONTINUATION OF THE 
“TATLER” 


N the Yale University Library in New 
Haven, Connecticut, there is a Tatler 
paper which has hitherto escaped the notice 
of the bibliographers and cataloguers who 
have addressed themselves to the problems 
of the eighteenth-century literary periodical. 
This single half-sheet seems to be distinctly 
related to the Harrison continuation of 
Steele’s Tatler, and it may have some con- 
nection with a reference in Swift’s Journal 
to Stella. 


In 1711 three attempts were made to con- 
tinue the “genuine” lucubrations of Isaac 
Bickerstaff after Richard Steele “flung up 
His Tatler” on the second day of January: 
John Baker’s continuation seems to have 
lasted but two numbers; Steele’s printer, 
John Morphew, had more success in his 
attempt, which continued Steele’s number- 
ing; and William Harrison, one of Swift's 
protégés, continued the Tatler but began 
anew with No. 1.’ The story of the begin- 
nings of Harrison’s continuation may be 
gleaned from Swift’s Journal to Stella.’ 

Swift encouraged Harrison in his attempt 
to imitate Steele and even found a printer 
for him. Harrison’s Tatler, printed by 
Swift’s cousin, Dryden Leach, and sold by 
Mrs. Ann Baldwin, began with No. 1 on 
Saturday, January 13, 1711. 


On January 31, Swift wrote to Stella: 


But I forgot to tell you, that this morning 
my cousin, Dryden Leach the printer, 
came to me with a heavy complaint, that 
Harrison the new Tatler had turned him 
off, and taken the last Tatler’s printers 
again. He vowed revenge; I answered 
gravely, and so he left me, and I have 
ordered Patrick to deny me to him hence- 
forth: and at night comes a letter from 
Harrison, telling me the same thing, and 
excused his doing it without my notice, 
because he would bear all the blame; and 
in his Tatler of this day he tells you the 
story, how he has taken his old officers, 
and there is a most humble letter from 


'R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye, A Census of 
British Newspapers and Periodicals, 1620-1800 
——— Hill: University of North Carolina, 1927), 

0 


"2 Jonathan Swift, Journal to Stella, ed. Harold 
Williams (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948), vol. I, 
pp. 54, 162, 163-64, 167, 179-80. See notes as well 
as text. 
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Morphew and Lilly to beg his pardon, 
&e.* 


After dismissing Leach as his printer, 
then, Harrison began a collaborative effort 
with Morphew, and these two continuations 
of the Tatler, that of Morphew and that of 
Harrison, became a single endeavor con- 
tinued with Morphew’s numbering. The 
first issue of this joint effort was numbered 
285 and appeared on February 3, 1711, the 
same day that No. 7 of Harrison’s continua- 
tion would have appeared in Mrs. Baldwin's 
shop had he continued with her and Leach. 

Mrs. Baldwin had no Tatler on February 
3, but she did have one on February 6, and 
this is the single half-sheet now in the Yale 
Library. If the sheet ever had a number, it 
has been cropped away. The title is simply 
The Tatler by Isaac Bickerstaff, and the 
colophon notes that the paper was “ Sold 
by A. Baldwin, at the Oxford-Arms in 
Warwick-Lane.” It was dated “ From Tues- 
day, January 29 [January 29 fell on Monday 
in 1711], to Tuesday, February 6, 1711.” In 
the text of the sheet Isaac Bickerstaff ex- 
plains how there have come to be so many 
Tatlers: 


Last Friday Night, as i was peaceably 
Finishing my Lucubrations for the next 
Day, Mr. Kidney knock’d at the Door, 
and sent up my Maid, to desire I wou'd 
give him leave to interrupt me for half 
an Hour: Here ‘tis necessary to inform 
my Reader, that since I prefer’d him to 
the honourable Post of being my Secre- 
tary, .. . I suffer’d him to be Vain and 
fancy his trifling Hints were of important 
use to me. . . With an assuming Air [he] 
told me, he was come to give me back the 
Little Place I had confer’d on him; for 
since he had been in it, he found his own 
Abilities much greater than his Humility 
had allow’d him to suppose them, and 
therefore he design’d to be prevail’d on, 
by Friends unknown, to set up for him- 
self, and that since Imposters had render’d 
it doubtful, which was the true J/saac 
Bickerstaff, or whether there is indeed any 
such Person, he cou’d not fear making 
such plausible Pretenses to that Appella- 
tion, as was probable might amuse the 
Town, and give him the Reputation he 
wanted, at least among the Credulous... 
I readily dismiss’d him from any further 
attendance on my Court, but was so 


* Swift, Journal to Stella, vol. I, pp. 179-80. 
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ruffled with the mean Ingratitude of the 
Wretch, that I cou’d not proceed in my 
Lucubrations that Night, but was fore’d 
for once to disappoint Mrs. Baldwin... 


Thus this author, whoever he may have 
been, explains his lack of a paper for Febru- 
ary 3 and restates his claim as_ the 
“genuine” Bickerstaff. 

From its contents, this paper is obviously 
not made up of material left behind by 
Harrison when he changed printers. One 
possibility, and the one which seems the 
most plausible, is that Leach attempted to 
take his vowed revenge by continuing to 
write a Tatler, using the same outlet, Mrs. 
Baldwin, for his sales, and hoping to retain 
the patronage developed by Harrison. It is 
also possible that Mrs. Baldwin attempted 
to continue a profitable enterprise. What- 
ever its origin, this paper should be listed 
among the various attempts to continue 
Steele’s very successful Tatler. 

In the Yale Library, this addition to the 
Tatler continuations is 


bound as number [286] of Harrison’s con- 
tinuation, January 2/6-May 17/19, 1711, 
with Morphew’s imprint, and consists of 
two pages. The whole volume came 
apparently from the collection of Lt. Col. 
Grant, who apparently bought it from 
Dobell. We presumably acquired it in 
1900. Grant wrote on the fly-leaf on 
August 20, 1895, that “ No. [286] of this 
collection, published by Baldwin, seems 
not to belong [here].””* R. B. Wuite. 


North Carolina 
State College. 


‘Letter from Barbara D. Simison, Assistant 
Reference Librarian, Yale University Library. 


“MR. CRAB, THE LIBRARIAN ” 


GUARDIAN, No. 60 (20 May 1713), is a 

humorous satire, presented in the 
form of an anonymous letter, on those 
desultory readers “who are pleased with 
wandring over a number of Books almost 
at the same Instant, or if confined to one, 
who pursue the Author with much Hurry 
and Impatience to his last Page.” The 
theme is developed by the fictitious corre- 
spondent as he details his bibliophistic 
adventures from youth to the university. 
“When I had been Resident the usual time 
at Oxford that gains one Admission into 
the publick Library,” he tells us, “I was 
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the happiest Creature on Earth, promising 
to my self most delightful Travels through 
this new World of Literature. Sometimes 
you might see me mounted upon a Ladder, 
in search of some Arabian Manuscripts, 
which had slept in a certain Corner undis- 
turbed for many Years. Once I had the 
Misfortune to fall from this Eminence, and 
catching at the Chains of the Books was 
seen hanging in a very merry Posture, with 
two or three large Folios ratling about my 
Neck, till the Humanity of Mr. Crab, the 
Librarian, distintangled us.” 

In his edition of the Guardian (1789), 
John Nichols appended a note to this 
passage conjecturally identifying ‘“ Mr. 
Crab ” as the famous scholar and inveterate 
controversialist, Richard Bentley. “ Though 
Oxford is mentioned in the text,’ says 
Nichols, “ this seems to be an oblique stroke 
at Dr. Bentley . . . .” Although copied by 
all succeeding editors of the Guardian, this 
identification is surely mistaken, the name 
Crab being not a satiric pseudonym for 
Bentley, but a precise reference to Joseph 
Crabb, or Crab, Under-keeper of the 
Bodleian Library from some time before 
1692 till his death on 19 July 1712. 

The sources of Nichols’s error may be 
surmised. Bentley’s reputation for quarrel- 
some irascibility was widespread. In 1713 
he was Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and still in the middle of his notori- 
ous dispute with the Fellows over distribu- 
tion of the income of the College. That 
wrangle, which began almost as soon as he 
became Master in 1700, entered on a pro- 
longed crisis in 1709 and was not resolved 
till 1724. Bentley was thus an inviting 
target for satire. Also, his politics in 1713 
were Tory, a circumstance making him fair 
game for a Whig journal like the Guardian. 
But in Nichols’s time possibly, as today, he 
was best remembered for the Phalaris Con- 
troversy and his place in Swift’s Battle of 
the Books. These would connect him in 
Nichols’s mind with libraries, and he 
retained the office of Royal Librarian even 
after his election to the Mastership of 
Trinity. Moreover, it was the Controversy 
that fostered the debate on Bentley’s 
“humanity.” When Charles Boyle’s edition 
of Phalaris came out in 1695, the dedication 
contained a statement: “I have also pro- 
cured a collation, as far as Letter XL., of a 
manuscript in the Royal Library; the 
Librarian, with that courtesy which dis- 
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tinguishes him [pro singulari sua humani- 
tate], refused me the further use of it.’ 
Bentley defended himself with accustomed 
vigor against the implied lack; and, as Jebb 
observes, “the nature of  Bentley’s 
‘humanity’ forthwith became a question of 
the day.”* So it could be that the Guardian 
phrasing, “the Humanity of Mr. Crab,” 
seemed to Nichols a hint towards a con- 
nection with Bentley. But such an identifi- 
cation appears impossible in view of the 
existence of the real Joseph Crabb, a man 
who, significantly, was likewise susceptible 
of humorous treatment. 

Crabb, the son of -William Crabb of Child 
Okeford, Dorsetshire, and younger brother 
of John Crabb (himself one of the Univer- 
sity Library Keepers in 1686), matriculated 
at Exeter College on 18 July 1691 at the 
age of sixteen.* He earned his B.A. degree 
in 1695, and in 1705 received the M.A. from 
Gloucester Hall. Sometime before 1692 he 
was appointed Under-keeper, or Sub- 
Librarian, of the Bodleian. Thomas Hearne 
characterizes him as “an honest harmless 
Man,” who led “a careless Sort of Life.” 
That Hearne was here being charitable is 
attested by Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach 
from whom most of our information con- 
cerning Crabb as man and librarian comes. 
Uffenbach, a German _ book-collector, 
bibliophile, and traveller, spent about two 
months at Oxford in 1710. His visits to the 
Bodleian during this period and his intense 
interest in the collections brought him into 
relatively frequent contact with Crabb. His 
impressions of the latter as recorded in a 
diary and his Commercium Epistolicum 
(1753), though colored by his own caustic 
personality, must give a fairly accurate repre- 
sentation of Crabb’s popular reputation. 
Crabb is portrayed as “a poor covetous 
man,” who was “ always crawling around ” 
the library. He seems to have spent a good 
part of his time showing visitors through 
the building, a service he was eager to per- 
form because of the fee of one crown 
attached thereto. Uffenbach calls him a 
“glutton not of books but of money” and 


"Quoted by R. C. Jebb, Pair (London, 1889), 
Ibid., p. 53. 


“Ail the biographical facts concerning Crabb, 
including the citation from Hearne, are taken from 
William Dunn Macray, Annals of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (Oxford, 1890), pp. 180-84; and 
Oxford in 1710, from the v's of Zacharias 
a ag von Uffenbach, ed. . Quarrell and 
. J. C. Quarrell (Oxford, 1928)" passim. 
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indicates that the rewards so gleaned were 
immediately spent in the tavern. Crabb’s 
intellectual attainments were apparently not 
high and his knowledge of the books and 
manuscripts in his charge very limited. In 
the Commercium Epistolicum, Crabb is des- 
cribed as having a head empty of brains, 
though otherwise quite an amiable man. 
The following passage from Uffenbach’s 
diary may serve as a kind of epitome of 
Crabb’s accomplishments both personal and 
professional. Of one of his trips to the 
Bodleian Uffenbach says: “We ran 
through the three corridors together without 
moving a _ single book, and the Sub- 
Librarian Crab (an arch-ignoramus who, 
were it not that this was his living, would 
have preferred sitting in a tavern to being 
in the Library) merely remarked that there 
were theological books here. In the lowest 
corridor, he pointed out or indicated with 
his finger where the manuscripts were with- 
out reaching down a single one or taking 
us up to them—for which in any case the 
short time he allowed the strangers would 
not have been long enough.’” 

The real Joseph Crabb, then, must have 
been an Oxford “ character” just as Joseph 
Pullen, mentioned in Guardian, No. 2, was. 
As such, he would have been a familiar 
figure to Steele and Addison, their friends 
and contemporaries. That Nestor Ironside’s 
correspondent should be rescued from his 
precarious position among the manuscripts 
and chained books of the Bodleian by the 
“Humanity of Mr. Crab, the Librarian,” is 
a slight touch of local color that could 
have brought smiles to Queen Anne 


Oxonians. JouHN C. STEPHENS, JR. 
Emory University 


* Oxford in 1710, p. 11. 


LORD HAILES’S NOTES ON 
JOERNSON’S ‘LIVES OF THE POETS’ 
(Continued from page 75) 

Life of Dryden. GBH. i. 367."* 
His prologues had such reputation, that 
for some time a play was considered as 
less likely to be well received if some of 
his verse did not introduce it. The price 


* Johnson, Lives of the English Poets (Oxford, 
1905) 3 vols. ed. G. B. Hill. This edition is 
referred to in the text as GBH. 
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of a prologue was two guineas, till being 
asked to write one for Mr. Southern, he 
demanded three, ‘ Not’, said he, ‘ young 
man, out of disrespect to you, but the 
players have had my goods too cheap’. 

Hailes’s Note. [hereinafter called (H)] 
vol. iii. p. 79.80. “‘ two guineas—the price 
raised to three” Qu. three-five? this is no 
great matter, it is fit, however to know 
the comparative prices of wit.'’ 

Life of Dryden. i. 368-9. 

The Rehearsal was played in 1671, and yet 

is represented as ridiculing passages in 

The Conquest of Granada and Assigna- 

tion, which were not published till 1678, 

in Marriage Alamode published in 1673, 

and in Tyrannick Love of 1677. These 

contradictions show how rashly satire is 
applied. 

(H) P. 83. the Draw=can=Sir of Bucking- 
ham is certainly ye Almanzor of Dryden. 
so that there must be some mistake in the 
dates, or, perhaps, the Rehearsal received 
accessions after the time of its first 
exhibition. 

Life of Dryden. i. 388. 

His last work was his Fables, published in 
1699, in consequence, as is supposed, of a 
contract now in the hands of Mr. Tonson, 
by which he obliged himself, in considera- 
tion of three hundred pounds to finish for 
the press ten thousand verses. 

(H) P. 121. Qu. as to ye popular story of 
Dryden having filled in fifty lines in Ton- 
sons back =shop, when the tale fell short, 
& Tonson refused to pay ye Ballance. it 
is said that ye original Ms is in ye possess- 
ion of ye heirs of the Bookseller, if so, the 
supposed interpolations may still be 
discerned. 

Life of Dryden. i. 398 ' 
Dryden has never been charged with any 
personal agency unworthy of a good 
character: he abetted vice and vanity only 
by his pen. One of his enemies has 
accused him of lewdness in his conversa- 
tion; but if accusation without proof be 
credited, who shall be innocent? 

(H) P. 143. the charge seems to have been 
levelled at the author rather than at ye 
man: & indeed with some justice, since 
Limberham is so lewd a work, after ye 


1” Macdonald, John Dryden A Bibliography of 
Early Editions and Drydeniana (Oxford, 1939), 
. 154. Macdonald lists the various figures given 
> different authorities. 
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exceptionable passages have been struck 
out.** 

Life of Dryden. i. 399. 

As many odoriferous bodies are observed 
to diffuse perfume from year to year with- 
out sensible diminution of bulk or weight, 
he appears never to have impoverished 
his mint of flattery by his expences, how- 
ever lavish. 

(H) P. 145. “ as many odoriferous &c ” there 
is an exuberancy of imagination here and 
the metaphor is too suddenly varied.’* 

Life of Dryden. i. 407 
The particular character of Tonson I do 
not know; but the general conduct of 
traders was much less liberal in those 
times than in our own; their views were 
narrower, and their manners grosser. To 
the mercantile ruggedness of that race the 
delicacy of the poet was sometimes 
exposed. 

(H) P.162. The Tonson here mentioned is 
Jacob Tonson ye elder, uncle of him who 
is known by ye works of Addison &c. 
when on death bed, he said, “I wish that 
I had ye world to begin again” & having 
been asked “ why ” he replyed “ Because I 
should have died worth £100000 whereas 
now I die worth no more than £80000.” 

Life of Dryden. i. 408. 

Of his petty habits of slight amusements 
tradition has retained little. 

(H) P. 164. I remember to have read, either 
in the Gentleman’s Magazin or London 
Magazin, about 1745 or 1746, a letter 
from Southern, which has several anec- 
dotes concerning ye Characters of 
Dryden, Lee, &c.”° 


'* Hailes strongly objected to indecencies in print. 
cf. Ancient Scottish Poems (Edinburgh, 1770) Pre- 
face: “* The editor of this collection has excluded 
the indecent, and omitted the unintelligible poems.” 

This most interesting criticism of Johnson’s 
style conflicts with a point of view put forward by 
A. T. Hazen. Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces and 
Dedications (1937), p. 
son’s authorship of 
Reliques: 

. . . It is possible that David aay! yy altered 

it after Johnson wrote it, although if it is recalled 

that Johnson read and corrected Dalrymple’s 

Annals of Scotland a few years later, it is hard 

to believe that Dalrymple would have undertaken 

to correct Johnson’s prose. 

*° Clifford Leech, N. & Q., vol. 164, p. 401, dis- 
cusses the authorship of this important article, 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 
1745, p. 98. Malone in Life of Dryden, p. 469, 
mentions that it was thought to be written by 
Southerne. He may have remembered Hailes’s 
attribution here. 


161 when discussing John- 
the Dedication to Percy’s 
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Life of Dryden. i. 416. 

As having distinguished himself at West- 
minster under the tuition of Busby, who 
advanced his scholars to a height of 
knowledge very rarely attained in 
grammar-schools, he resided afterwards at 
Cambridge, it is not to be supposed that 
his skill in the ancient languages was 
deficient compared wth that of common 
students; but his scholastick acquisitions 
seem not proportionate to his opportuni- 
ties and abilities. 


(H) P. 180. 1. last. “as having &c.” is there 
not some typographical error there?* 


Life of Dryden. i. 430. 
In the Annus Mirabilis he returned to the 
quatrain, which from that time he totally 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of 
its inconvenience, for he complains of its 
difficulty. 


(H) P. 217. “ experience & inconvenience,” 
sound ill, 


Life of Denham. GBH. i. 73. 

one of which amusements was probably 
his ode or song upon the Embassy to 
Poland, by which he and lord Crofts pro- 
cured a contribution of ten thousand 
pounds from the Scotch, that wandered 
over that kingdom. Poland was at that 
time very much frequented by itinerant 
traders, who, in a country of very little 
commerce and of great extent, where 
every man resided on his own estate, con- 
tributed very much to the accommodation 
of life by bringing to every man’s house 
those little necessaries which it was very 
inconvenient to want and very trouble- 
some to fetch. 


(H) vol. iv. P. 8 Denham. this passage is 
erroneous. the Scottish .Merchants in 
Poland were not Pedlars, “ bringing little 
necessaries to every mans house” they 
had an establishment at Dantzic with the 
rights of citizenship, acquired by their 
valour in defending that City during the 
wars of Sigismund, Scottish Packs could 
never have supplied Charles ii with ten 
thousand Pounds sterling.”* 


21T have not met with any editorial comment on 
the syntactical confusion here as noted by Hailes. 
The ‘As’ at the beginning of the sentence would 
seem to be superfluous. 

72 A full account of the Scots in Poland is given 
by Mrs. Napier in her edition of the Lives of the 
English Poets (1890, Bohn ed.) i. 505, App. C. 
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Life of Denham. i. 78. 
*O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
— deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 
ull; 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.’ 
The lines are in themselves not perfect, 
for most of the words thus artfully 
opposed are to be understood simply on 
one side of the comparison, and meta- 
phorically on the other; 

(H) P. 18. “Simply & metaphorically” | 
cannot see this. 

Life of Sprat. GBH. ii. 37. 
There prevailed in those days an indecent 
custom: when the preacher touched any 
favourite topick in a manner that de- 
lighted his audience their approbation was 
expressed by a loud hum. continued in 
proportion to their zeal or pleasure. 


R. H. Carnie. 
(To be continued) 


GLEANINGS FROM BOSWELL’S 
“ NOTEBOOK ” 


"THE great interest in James Boswell that 

has developed logically and inevitably 
from the remarkable discoveries of masses 
of his manuscripts derives primarily from 
our fascination with his personality, so 
frankly revealed in his journals, and second- 
arily with the process of growth and trans- 
formation that turned a chaos of some 
twenty-odd years accumulation of notes into 
a finished masterpiece, The Life of Samuel 
Johnson. For in no work of comparable 
stature does there exist the full records 
which allow us to watch the step-by-step act 
of creation that Mr. Geoffrey Scott called 
“the making of the Life.” One can virtu- 
ally look over Boswell’s shoulder as he sorts 
till he is stupefied, discarding smaller 
treasures in the interest of the larger, for, 
after all, the work must not be allowed to 
get out of hand, and the wishes of the book- 
seller must be respected. It is with some of 
the discarded gems that the present note con- 
cerns itself, placing them against a back- 
ground which will, it is hoped, cause them 
to stand out more boldly than they have 
heretofore. That the preoccupation is with 
minutiae is readily admitted, but the 


minutiae are Johnsonian and Boswellian and 
need no further justification for elaborate 
treatment. 

The fortunes and editorial history of 
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Boswell’s Notebook are readily available in 
Dr. R. W. Chapman’s preface to his edition 
(Oxford, 1925). The notebook, unique 
among Boswell’s papers, was used to record 
details of Johnson’s early life gleaned from 
various persons from March 1776 to Sep- 
tember 1777. Boswell’s journal for this 
period is printed in the Private Papers, but 
it naturally does not duplicate the informa- 
tion in the Notebook. The journal is a day- 
by-day account of happenings; the Notebook 
preserves second-hand information. The 
elaboration of some of the disconnected 
notes forinclusionin the Life is touched on by 
Chapman and formed part of Dr. Charles G. 
Osgood’s introduction to the first edition of 
the R. B. Adam catalogue. Since a compari- 
son of the notes with the corresponding 
passages in the Life simply entails reference 
to Dr. Chapman’s edition where they are 
en face (my page references are to this 
edition), there is no need to call attention 
to Boswell’s method of elaboration. But 
one aspect of the Notebook has been 
slighted. Although Dr. Osgood points to 
Boswell’s omission of Johnson’s favorite 
breakfast food—oatmeal porridge—and of 
the description of Sir Wolstan Dixie—* an 
abandoned brutal rascal”—some of the 
other omissions have not been held up to 
the light. Even more important, certain 
changes made by Boswell in transferring the 
matter in his notes to the Life have been 
similarly allowed to lie imbedded in the 
Notebook or have been hidden away in a 
footnote or appendix. Some additional 
knowledge of Boswell’s method, his 
accuracy, and his occasional bowdlerizing 
can be gleaned from these notes. 

First, it may be well to look at one of 
the omissions noted by Dr. Osgood. John- 
son’s schoolmate, Edmund Hector, told 
Boswell that Johnson “ used to have oatmeal 
porridge for breakfast” (p. 4). One cannot 
justly carp at Boswell’s omission of this little 
detail, and he may indeed have thought it 
one of the unimportant “ particular facts” 
that Johnson objected to in some modern 
biographies (Rambler 60). But he had 
earlier learned of his friend’s fondness for 
this breakfast food on their Hebrides jaunt, 
exercising his wit on this occasion with the 
remark that Johnson “too had somewhat 
of an oatmeal education.”* The remark is 

2 Boswell’s Journal of A Tour to the Hebrides, 


ed. F. A. Pottle and C. H. Bennett (New York, 
1936), p. 296. 
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from the manuscript journal; in the printed 
Journal it degenerates into Boswell’s obser- 
vation that “ notwithstanding his joke on 
the article of OATS, he was himself a proof 
that this kind of food was not peculiar to 
the people of Scotland” (sub Wednesday, 
13th October). The presence of the oatmeal 
by-play in the Journal may be the reason 
for the absence of reference to Johnson’s 
favored breakfast in the Life. That John- 
son on “ oats” (see the Dictionary) was not 
taken seriously by all Scotsmen is attested 
by Lord Hailes’ letter to Boswell, appended 
to his published Hebrides Journal, in which 
he invites Johnson’s introduction to an early 
anecdote on the Scots and their oaten diet. 


Having offered one of the less important 
pieces of minutiae—and there is order and 
degree even in minutiae—let me immediately 
turn to a more arresting fact. Johnson 
expressed a very high regard for Dr. Thomas 
Barnard, Dean of Derry, and later Bishop 
of Killaloe, but the two friends fell out on 
one memorable occasion. Boswell, curiously 
enough, relegates his account of the “ alter- 
cation” to a footnote (Life, IV, 115, n.4). 
The account in the Life is most general; 
that in the Notebook, for the Notebook is 
Boswell’s source, most particular. It is 
worth transcribing: 


Langton who was present told me that 
The Dean of Derry Dr Barnard was main- 
taining in London 177 that a man never 
improves after five & forty. Johnson very 
justly took the opposite side Why should 
not a man improve then said he if he has 
the means of improvement? The Dean 
persisted in his errour—Johnson angrily 
said I do not say but there are some excep- 
tions Pray Sir how old are you?—The 
Dean was much hurt—came over it again 
& again at the time; and afterwards wrote 
the verses in which ironically introduces 
Johnson’s politeness/But the Dean told 
me at the dinner of the Royal Academic- 
ians 22 April 1776 that he had a very great 
respect for Johnson. I love him said he; 
but he does not love me. & he complained 
of his rough harsh manners saying that 
when he smiled he shewed the teeth at the 
corner of his mouth like a dog who is 
going to bite. He said Johnson is right 
ninety nine times in a hundred. I think 


with him but—you do not feel with him 
said I “ No,” said the Dean. “ In short he 
The Dean told me 


is not a Gentleman.” 
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he thought of answering Gibbons & would 

be glad to talk with Johnson of it. When 

I came to Bath, Johnson/said the Dean 

was mistaken. He loved him very well, 

though he disapproved of his being out 
of place, by living so much among wits & 
being member of a midnight Club—(that 
was ours) He was pleased with the design 
of answering Gibbons & said he would 
be glad to talk with him. I said the Dean 
appeared to me to be in earnest. Dr John- 
son said he thought so too. I was happy 
in thinking that I could contribute to the 
reconciliation of two Christians. 
Note how much is omitted: the ipsissima 
verba of the insult, the authorities for the 
anecdote (Langton and Johnson himself), 
Dr. Barnard’s striking description of John- 
son’s smile of battle, Johnson’s disapproba- 
tion of a clergyman’s frequenting a midnight 
Club, and his willingness to help the Dean 
answer Gibbon—presumably the attack on 
Christianity. Of course, the Dean was alive 
at the publication of the Life, and Boswell 
may very well have omitted details to spare 
his friend’s feelings. Only a part of this 
account is included in Dr. Powell’s revision 
of the Life (IV, 433); the omission of every- 
thing beyond “and afterwards wrote the 
verses in which ironically introduces John- 
son’s politeness’’ leaves Johnson’s outburst 
incomprehensible.’ 

Boswell, I am unwilling to give over be- 
laboring a point, merely states that Johnson 
“expressed himself in a manner not quite 
civil” to Dean Barnard. The Notebook has 
Johnson asking the Dean, “ Pray Sir how 
old are you? ”, and the whole point of the 
question is that he knew Barnard to be more 
than forty-five years of age (b. 1728). This 
fact, overlooked by Dr. Powell and Dr. 
Chapman, has led to needless uncertainty 
about the year of the occurrence; the Note- 
book gives only 177 . The confusion arose 
from a letter of Richard Burke, dated Jan. 6, 
1773, in which the incident is related; the 
date should have been immediately recog- 
nized as impossible.* 

Recently, in an article on Johnson’s 
revision of his Dictionary,* I pointed out in 
conclusion that this mechanical labor had 

*The whole entry is quoted in Johnsonian 
Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill, II, 262-263. 


* The date of the letter has been fixed as Friday, 
Jan. 5, 1775 by Dixon Wecter, TLS, Jan. 21, 1939, 


pp. 41-42. 
* PQ, XXXI (Oct. 1952), 372-382. 
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its therapeutic value at a time when Johnson 
was troubled mentally. I thought I had 
gathered all Johnson’s references, however 
slight, to this work, but I find I overlooked 
his statement in the Notebook that “ it was 
remarkable that when he revised & improved 
the last edition of his Dictry the Printer was 
never kept waiting” (p. 2). Boswell does 
not record this fact in the Life although 
Johnson thought it remarkable. I, too, find 
it remarkable, for the revision of the 
Dictionary, done concurrently with the re- 
vision of the Shakespeare edition, was 
evidently a strict discipline that Johnson 
imposed upon himself—and “the Printer 
was never kept waiting.” 

Take next the case of Tom Hervey, whose 
““own father pronounced him as ‘fit to live 
nowhere else’ but in gaol.”*® He was kind 
to Johnson in the latter’s early London days 
and, we have Beauclerk’s authority for it, 
sent Johnson £50 as a legacy. Hervey asked 
Beauclerk to carry the money to Johnson, 
and the account in the Notebook continues: 
“That I refused, said Beauclerc. for 1 did 
not know but he might knock me down for 
bringing the note & put it in his pocket after- 
wards; but if Hervey would write a letter to 
Johnson & enclose the note I would carry 
it. Hervey wrote a very polite letter...” 
(p. 15). “ Polite’”’ was written over “ hand- 
som,” which Boswell erased. Now, it does 
not matter, as Boswell also records in the 
Notebook, that the fifty pounds, according 
to Johnson, was not a legacy but payment 
for a pamphlet he wrote for Hervey. What 
is important, and it is omitted in the Life, is 
that Tom Hervey knew, and Topham 
Beauclerc, and James Boswell knew—but 
forgot for a moment—that Johnson would 
not be content simply with a letter. It had 
to be a “very polite” or “ very handsom” 
letter (the Life has only “a letter”.® John- 
son was ever a proud man, but never more 
so than when still young, and he was 
sensitive to the tone of a letter. In 1735, 
for example, he wrote to Gilbert Repington 
asking him to send him the book he had left 
at Oxford and desiring him to convey his 
compliments to a Mr. Congreve from whom 
he would be pleased to hear. Congreve 


°A. L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, X, 67. 
Subsequent references to Mr. Reade are to the ten 
volumes of his Gleanings. 

*I find no mention in Dr. Chapman’s recent 
edition of Johnson’s letters of his correspondence 
with Tom Hervey; one letter is mentioned in the 
Notebook and two in the Life. 
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wrote, but too formally for Johnson’s liking. 
“The Excess of Ceremony with which You 
are pleas’d to address an old Acquaintance,” 
Johnson’s letter of reply begins, “I should 
fear would have portended no great Sincerity 
to our future Correspondence . . .” (Reade, 
V, 114 and 115). One had to be very careful 
how one handled this young fellow, Sam 
Johnson. 

Another Hervey appears in Boswell’s 
Notebook. He is the Rev. and Hon. Henry 
Hervey who later added Aston to his name. 
Again Beauclerk tells the story: “ Johnson 
had been very intimate with Hervey Aston 
& treated by him with much kindness, so as 
even to have been relieved from a spunging 
house by him” (p. 16). The “spunging 
house ” reappears in the account in the Life. 
But Johnson told Boswell, and it is recorded 
in the Notebook on the same page (and also 
in the Life), that he “had been releived 
by him [Hervey] from an arrest.” The 
“ sponging-house” has been accepted by 
Mr. Reade (X, 128) and, so far as I can dis- 
cover, by everybody else. Yet there is a 
great difference between an arrest and con- 
finement in a sponging-house. An arrest 
need not have been an unpleasant experi- 
ence. Goldsmith, it will be remembered, 
consoled himself with a bottle of Madeira 
when his landlady arrested him for non- 
payment of rent. Johnson got £60 from 
a bookseller for the MS of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and returned to his friend who 
had not had to stir from his lodgings. But 
a sponging-house, if one were without means 
to buy and treat, was a most unpleasant 
place—there is a well-known description of 
one in Clarissa (Letter LXVIII). There is, 
then, no real evidence that Johnson was 
ever confined in a sponging-house. 

Part of Boswell’s plan in working up his 
notes for the Life was to cut out some of 
his own reflections on various matters; the 
biographer was to intrude but little. We are 
grateful that he did not follow this principle 
too rigorously. One of the characteristic 
personal touches that he did omit is pre- 
served in the Notebook. It serves as admir- 
able evidence of the contrast in his and 
Johnson’s thoughts on the same occasion. 
Johnson, prompted by one of Boswell’s con- 
versational nudges, moralized on_ the 
ephemeral quality of happiness, real or 
ostensible: ‘‘He said the first view of 
Ranelagh gave an expansion and gay sensa- 
tion to his mind that nothing else had done; 
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but as Xerxes wept to think that not one of 
his great army would be alive years after, 
he thought that there was not one in the 
brilliant crowd at Ranelagh that was not 
afraid to go home and think. The thoughts 
of each Individual there would be distressing 
when alone. . . . I myself [Boswell] have 
never been more miserable than after 
Ranelagh, when unoccupied & alone in my 
lodgings, and I suppose almost all the 
beautiful Ladies whom I admired there have 
suffered then as I did” (p. 22). This con- 
versation took place in 1777; Johnson was 
then sixty-eight and Boswell was within a 
month of thirty-seven. But how characteris- 
tic of Boswell, at thirty-seven or at ninety- 
seven, if he had lived that long, to single out 
“all the beautiful Ladies *—all, let it be 
noted, the beautiful Ladies—even in a 
reflection as sobering as the present one. 
Much has been said, and rightly, of Bos- 
well’s accuracy, but sometimes his regard 
for accuracy is to be deprecated. Particu- 
larly when he omits an entire episode in the 
obscure early years of Johnson’s life simply 
because he could not authenticate certain 
details. The Notebook informs us, as the 
Life does not, that after the fiasco at Market 
Bosworth Johnson “ was Tutor to the son of 
Mr. Whitby of in shire. 
His pupil did not live to inherit the estate. 
I am not sure whether this was before he 
went to live at Birmingham. I think it must, 
as he married there” (p. 10). Mr. Reade 
plausibly conjectures that the omission is 
owing to Boswell’s ignorance of the name 
of the estate and county and his uncertainty 
as to the date of the episode (V, 112). And 
it should be noted that Boswell was in 
error as to the place of Johnson’s marriage; 
he gives it correctly as Derby in the Life. 
The Notebook reveals two other lapses from 
the strictest accuracy in the Life. The first 
is of a piece with the omission of the account 
of Johnson’s tutoring Whitby’s son. The 
Notebook version of the famous anecdote 
of the search for hidden apples and the 
discovery of a folio Petrarch reveals that 
Johnson had read “ in the Preface to 
translation of that he was the 
‘Restorer of Poetry’” (p. 19). Unable to 
fill these blanks, Boswell contented himself 
with “in some preface, as one of the 
restorers of learning ” when he came to write 
the Life. I have not succeeded in identifying 
the translation Johnson refers to. Immedi- 
ately following this anecdote, and on the 
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same page of the Notebook, Boswell records 
Johnson’s statement that he formed his style 
by reading “Sir William Temple & about 
twenty lines by Chambers of a Proposal for 
his Dictionary.” The latter becomes “ upon 
Chamber’s Proposal for his Dictionary” in 
the Life. When a copy of these proposals 
is found, the student of Johnson’s prose 
style will set himself to discover the twenty 
lines or so that Johnson referred to and will 
not, depending on the version of the Life, 
congratulate himself upon having cleared up 
an obscure point by unearthing the pro- 
posals, Birkbeck Hill, who found that neither 
the British Museum nor the Bodleian con- 
tained a copy of the proposals, compared 
Johnson’s style to Chambers, using the 
latter’s Preface to the 1738 edition of his 
Cyclopaedia, concluded that the ‘ resem- 
blance between his style and Johnson’s is not 
great” (Life, I, 219, n. 1). 

Finally, and again Mr. Reade is before- 
hand with me (X, 46), I am delighted to 
learn from the Notebook that the great Dr. 
Johnson was once a boy who “ used to buy 
tarts” of “ Dame Reid ” in the company of 
Edmund Hector (p. 4). The silence about 
tarts in the Life does not permit the 
pleasing picture of two youngsters laying 
their pennies before Dame Read and 
emerging with the tarts in hand—or were 
they consumed on the premises? 


ARTHUR SHERBO. 


BISHOP NEWTON AND THE 
DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S 


"THOMAS NEWTON, Bishop of Bristol, 

has had the misfortune of being memor- 
ialized in one of Dr. Johnson’s more ill- 
tempered remarks. Bishop Newton, the 
most successful editor of Milton’s poetry 
during the eighteenth century, if we gauge 
success by pecuniary gain (as he com- 
placently remarks in his autobiography, he 
received far more for editing Paradise Lost 
than Milton did for writing it), was a leading 
apologist for Milton with good reason. His 
biography of Milton won him the very 
rewarding patronage of the Earl of Bath, 
who like many eighteenth-century Whigs 
saw in Milton a hero of Whiggism. It could 
be expected that when Newton in his auto- 
biography (1782) defended Milton against 
Johnson's strictures, Johnson would be 
aroused. Speaking to Boswell about New- 
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ton (also from Lichfield and a pupil in the 
grammar school there), Johnson said, ‘“ Tom 
knew he should be dead before what he said 
of me would appear. He durst not have 
printed it while he was alive.” Newton, he 
added, “did not get very high. He was 
late in getting what he did get; and he did 
not get it by the best means. I believe he 
was a gross flatterer.” (Boswell’s Johnson, 
Hill-Powell edition, IV, 285-286) Boswell, 
regretting that Johnson had been provoked 
to attack the Bishop in disrespectful terms, 
gives a fairer and more just appraisal of 
the work and career of Bishop Newton, “a 
Prelate whose labours were certainly of con- 
siderable advantage both to literature and 
religion.” Boswell might have added art, 
for among Bishop Newton’s important ser- 
vices to Church and State were his long- 
continued efforts to have St. Paul’s fittingly 
decorated. 


In 1773 a promising step had been taken 
toward righting the wrong done to Sir 
Christopher Wren when, as he put it, his 
““wings were clipped” by Parliament’s 
cutting off funds for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s. The Gentleman's Magazine (Sept. 
1773) reports that the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s proposed a scheme to the Royal 
Academicians, according to which members 
of the Academy would paint pictures that 
would then be installed around the interior 
of the cupola in spaces originally designed 
for reliefs. A vivid account of this scheme 
and its failure is given by Bishop Newton, 
one of the leading participants, in his auto- 
biography. Many aspects of eighteenth- 
century concerns in art, religion, and church 
politics are implicit in his narrative. New- 
ton, moreover, writes with some authority 
on the matter, for besides being Bishop of 
Bristol from 1761 until 1782 he was Dean 
of St. Paul’s from 1768 until 1782 (he is 
remembered, it can readily be seen, as one 
of the more accomplished pluralists of the 
time). 


Bishop Newton writes some eight or nine 
years after the event, and his account differs 
somewhat from the 1773 report in The 
Gentleman's Magazine. Newton avers that 


it was the President of the Royal Academy 
and the fellows who petitioned the Dean 
and Chapter, “representing that the art of 
Painting, notwithstanding the present en- 
couragement given to it in England, would 
never grow up to maturity and perfection 
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unless it could be introduced into churches, 
as in foreign countries; individuals being for 
the most part fonder of their own portraits, 
and those of their families, than of any 
historical pieces.” Regardless of whether it 
was the Dean or the President of the Royal 
Academy who initiated the scheme, Newton 
stood to gain from the affair. Since he 
always hoped for a translation to London, 
he might have thought that had he been the 
prime mover of the decoration of St. Paul’s 
by the leading artists of the day his chances 
would be improved. 

Bishop Newton did his best to have the 
scheme approved and relates, like an 
habitual name-dropper, how he took the 
scheme to “the great Patron of Arts, and 
readily obtained his royal consent and 
approbation. But the trustees of the fabric, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishop of London, were also to be con- 
sulted; and they disapproved the measure.” 
Bishop Terrick especially was strenuously 
opposed, Newton thinks, because he took it 
amiss that the proposal didn’t come to him 
first so he could take it to the King. But 
Bishop Terrick’s official reason was that a 
decorated cathedral would “ occasion a great 
noise and clamour against it, as an artful 
introduction of popery.” 


Whatever the motives of the episcopal 
rivals, at least Sir Joshua Reynolds’ reasons 
for supporting the scheme (as reported by 
Bishop Newton) ring true. Sir Joshua and 
the Royal Academy were attracted to the 
heroic mode and longed for opportunities 
to express the sublime and beautiful. 
Conscious of their responsibilities for a 
national art and for elevating national taste, 
they must have felt that here was the 
supreme opportunity, with a great temple of 
the great city, to recreate Rome in London. 
Thus, appreciation of great art, correct art, 
in the service of the good, the beautiful, and 
the true would enter into the public con- 
sciousness and the Royal Academy would 
be truly fulfilling its duty. The art of 
portraiture carried on by most of the 
Academicians was, after all, a lesser art 
compared with the decorating of cathedrals. 


There is no reason to doubt the altruism 
of the members of the Academy (The 
Gentleman's Magazine gives the names: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Angelica Kauffman, Sig. 
Cipriani, Mr. West, Mr. Dance, Mr. Barry) 
who volunteered to present sketches for the 
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approval of the Bishop and Dean and, 
furthermore, to finish the paintings at their 
own expense. Nor is there any doubt that 
Bishop Newton appreciated the Academic- 
ians’ motives or that he knew good art when 
he saw it. But he makes no claim as 
connoisseur and speaks as expert only on 
the subjects proposed, which, he thought, 
were all doctrinally sound and promised to 
be efficacious in instructing the congregation. 
Only two artists went on with their pictures 
after the scheme had been rejected: “ Sir 
Joshua,” Newton reports, “ has wrought up 
his design into a noble picture.” The infant 
Jesus was shown in the manger with 
shepherds surrounding and the light glow- 
ing from the child as in the Notte of 
Correggio. West exhibited his painting, the 
giving of the two tables to Moses, at an 
exhibition of the Academy. 

Bishop Newton was a tenacious prelate 
and did not entirely give up his wish to see 
St. Paul’s ornamented in a fitting way. In 
telling of an earlier scheme for erecting a 
monument in the cathedral to a lord mayor 
of the city, he recounts the objections made 
by Archbishop Secker and Bishop Osbaldis- 
ton, despite Wren’s sketches that showed 
monuments in the recesses under the 
windows. To complete “ the fabric,” Bishop 
Newton thinks, Wren’s plan should be 
carried out. He doesn’t want St. Paul’s 
turned into another Westminster Abbey, 
however, which is “ encrusted ” with monu- 
ments. Therefore, a few distinguished men 
should be commemorated. Alexander Pope 
as the leading poet of the century had been 
suggested, but Newton regards the nomina- 
tion as injudicious because of Pope’s 
religion. As a first discreet step toward 
completion of his grand plan, Newton tact- 
fully suggests that the first monument be 
erected to Bishop Sherlock whose father 
was Dean of St. Paul’s and Bishop of 
London. This is the utmost in propriety 
and could not possibly arouse objections. 

Bishop Newton’s campaign did not 
succeed in his lifetime, but neither did it 
cease with his death. The Gentleman's 
Magazine notes that his widow petitioned 
the trustees of St. Paul’s for permission to 
erect a monument to him. (The first monu- 
ment admitted to the new St. Paul's, how- 
ever, was that of the prison reformer John 
Howard, 1726-1790.) 


KARL F. THOMPSON. 
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“THE CRITICAL REVIEW,” 
AND SOME MAJOR POETS 


"THOUGH critics and poets alike failed, 

for the most part, to enjoy and appreci- 
ate Chaucer,’ between 1756 and 1785, they 
turned with great enthusiasm to the works 
of his poetical heir, Edmund Spenser. As 
Dr. Wurtsbaugh has pointed out,? Thomas 
Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Queene 
(1754) was followed by three editions of 
Spenser’s poem from April, 1758, to Janu- 
ary, 1759.° Further, poets continued the 
vogue, begun by Dryden and Prior, for 
Spenserian imitations.* Although the critics 
disapproved of the diction for which Spenser 
was responsible, they were in accord as to 
his own genius. One Critical reviewer, after 
remarking on some of Spenser’s short- 
comings, says: 


However, with all his faults, no poet en- 
larges the imagination more than Spenser. 
Cowley was formed into poetry by read- 
ing him, and many of our modern writers, 
such as Gray, Akenside, and others, seem 
to have studied his manner with the 
utmost attention; from him their com- 
pounded epithets, and solemn flow of 
numbers, seem evidently borrowed; and 
the verses of Spenser may, perhaps, one 
day be considered as the standard of 
English Poetry.° 


*In fairness to these men it must be said that 
the best Chaucer text available until 1778 was 
Urry’s edition (1721) which was very corrupt. But 
see John Pinkerton, Letters of Literature (London, 
1785), p. 154: ‘* Now I will hazard a bold opinion, 
namely, that our language is infinitely more barbar- 
ous, in all respects, than it was in the days of 
Chaucer.” The present article is based on the first 
thirty years (1756-1785) of The Critical Review. 

? Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship (1609- 
1805) (Baltimore, 1936), 73-112, 115-136. The two 
chapters referred to are significantly entitled ‘“‘ The 
High-Tide of Interest ’’ and ‘* Studies in Spenser's 
Sources.” 

* 1758, anon. ; 1759, both Upton and Church. 

“See Quayle, Poetic Diction, passim. On p. 87 
Quayle says of Prior’s Ode, Humbly Inscribed to 
the Queen on the Glorious Success of her Majesty's 
Arms, Written in Imitation of Spenser's Style 
(1706): ‘“* Now gan a continuous series of 
Spenserian imitations of which, with a few excep- 
tions, the only distinguished characteristic was a 
small vocabulary of obsolete words upon which 
the poetasters could draw for the ‘local colour’ 
considered necessary.” Quayle cites Karl Reining, 
Das Altertiimliche im Wortschatz der Spenser... 
ee des 18. Jahrhunderts (Strassburg, 


° VII (Feb., 1759), 184. 
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Favourable comment continues throughout 
this period, although the reviewers were not, 
as a rule, “fond of poring over an author 
by the help of a glossary,”* and disapproved 
of the Spenserian stanza.’ 

The only other Elizabethan poets who 
were praised in the Review were Shake- 
speare and Drayton, whose pentameter 
ababcc stanza was called : 


One of the few harmonious measures we 
have in our language: it has all the 
gravity of the successive. Drayton, who 
studied versification as an art, has used 
it in all his Historical Legends.‘ 


Between Spenser and Pope, the only non- 
dramatic poet who receives much enthusi- 
astic comment is Milton, whose political 
principles, had he been less famous or the 
reviewers more biased, might have caused 
him to be scorned by these Tory critics as 
an “enthusiast”, a rebel, and a regicide. 
For the most part, however, the poet was 
exempted from the general condemnation 
of Cromwell’s adherents; the Artist was con- 
sidered sufficiently great to submerge the 
political shortcomings of the Latin Secretary. 

A brief survey of Dr. Havens’ impressive 
bibliographies of poems written during our 
period which show the influence of Milton’ 
will convince the student that the author of 
Paradise Lost was extremely influential. 
The following extract indicates the high 
opinion which Critical reviewers had of this 
poem: 


Tho the British nation had produced the 
greatest men in every profession, yet it 
could not, before the appearance of 
Milton, enter into any competition with 
regard to the sublime excellencies of 
poetry. England was proud of her 
Shakespeare, Johnson, and Fletcher, but 
the antients had still a poet who stood 
unrivalled by all succeeding ages; and in 
epic poetry (Which is justly esteemed the 
highest effort of genius) Homer had no 
rival. When Milton appeared, the pride 


* XXIX (March, 1770), 215. 

7 See XIV (July, 1763), 22; XXVI (Sept., 1768), 
191-198; XXXIII (Feb., 1776), 113; LVII (Feb., 
1784), 155. 

*XXV (Feb., 1768), 128n. Cf. XXIII (May, 
1767), 364, concerning “the great inclination the 
present age discovers toward the uncultivated 
measure of Donne and Johnson (i.e. Jonson).” 

*“See The Influence of Milton, pp. 645-655, 671- 
676, 680, 682, 683, 684. 
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of Greece was humbled—the competition 
became more equal; and Paradise Lost set 
this island on a level with boasted 
antiquity: neither need it yield the palm 
to any state antient or modern.’° 


The reviewers felt, however, that the poet 
had failed in Paradise Regained" and in the 
sonnets. 

Curiously enough, the critics did not have 
a very high opinion of Dryden, apparently 
on linguistic rather than poetic grounds. 
Both his prose and poetry met with objec- 
tions to diction, though one critic remarks, 
It should be observed that the times of 
Dryden were the times of innovation and 
bold experiment in language, and that in 
this he was none of the most timorous.’” 

Opinions of Waller, on the other hand, 
are more favourable, and one review says, 


Waller had the merit of being the first 
that introduced a smoothness of versifi- 
cation, and harmony of cadence, into 
English poetry, and he contributed to the 
refinement of our language, perhaps more 
than any other that ever wrote."* 


Other seventeenth-century writers who 
were in favour with the critics were Matthew 
Prior,* Abraham Cowley,’® and Samuel 
Butler,’* whose Hudibrastics were extremely 
popular at this time. 

Not only was Pope’s work widely read 
during the period, but he became the center 
of attention at its beginning because of 
Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Alexander Pope (1756). This 
estimate received the following comment in 
the third number of the Critical: 


On the whole, we pronounce the Essay 
on the Writings and Genius of Pope, a 


*° XVI (July, 1763), 2-3. See also IV (July, 1757), 
89; VI (July, 1758), 81; XXII (uly, 1766), 52; 
XXXIX (May, 1775), 404 

See XVI (Dec., 1763), 429, 471: “it is im- 
possible to write good poetry on such a subject.” 
Concerning the sonnets see XII (Nov., 1761), 387. 

* XXV (May, 1768), 370. See also o (March, 
1760), 178; and XXXI (Feb., 1771), 

» XXV (Jan., 1773), 50. ‘See ie Xin (Jan., 
1762), 23, and XXVIII (August, 1769), 111: “* We 
are indebted to Waller for some of the prettiest 
copies of verses that were published in that age. 

See XVI (Sept., 1763), we ae (March, 
1771), 213; LIT (August, 1781), 

*® See VII (June, 1759), tie. “+ Mr. Cowley, 
whose writings are under-valued with as much in- 
justice as those of Waller are over-valued by the 
present age (we speak now as Critical Reviewers).” 


“ee VIII (July, 1759), 2; XLIV (Sept., 1777), 
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work of taste and learning, animated with 

many strokes of manly criticism, replete 

with knowledge, and diversified with a 

number of amusing incidents and observa- 

tions.” 

Thereafter we find reviewer after reviewer 
praising Pope’s Epistles and his translation 
of Homer. One critic says, “ We can trace 
the progress of English poetry from its great 
original (Chaucer) to its full blaze and 
perfect consummation in Dryden and 
Pope.”** Another, dismayed at the lack of 
reverence shown by his own contemporaries, 
remarks, 


Those critics who speak of this illustrious 
writer as a lukewarm and mechanical poet, 
are such as mistake affectation for grace- 
fulness, and bombast for sublimity.*® 
The reviewers praise the “soft mellifluous 
numbers ””° of Pope’s Epistles, the “ peculiar 
grace and dignity” which adorn his senti- 
ments, his “chastity of manners, elegance 
of expression, and harmonious versifica- 
tion.” One of the most important points in 
his favor, although it is seldom expressed, 
is that “Pope always kept within his 
depth.”*? The reviewers use his work as a 
contrast, in elegance and restraint, to the 
exuberancies of their contemporaries. 


CLAUDE E. JONES. 


University of California 

Los Angeles 

ng 1756), 240. '* XVII (Jan., 1764), 3-4. 

VI (August, 1778), 120. See also I (March, 

1756), ton XXIII (May, 1767), 361-362; XXX 
(June, 1770), 442: “In none of them (the ancients) 
is to be found so much vigour and correctness 
united as in Pope”; LII (August, 1781), 89;XLIX 
(April, 1780), 309. 

*° TX (May, 1760), 417. The following comments 
occur in XXI (May, 1766), 396; XXIX (March, 


1770), 215. 
** XVIII (Dec., 1764), 475. 


WORDSWORTH’S “ ODE: 
INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY ” 
AND “HAMLET” 


JN a key pasage in Wordsworth’s Ode: 

Intimations of Immortality the poet 
appears to have gained power in his imagery 
through a recollection of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. Hamlet was a favorite with 
Wordsworth and Act I especially impressed 
him. In a letter to Sir George Beaumont 


(1 May 1805) he calls attention to “ one of 
in Hamlet—* Hamlet’s 


the finest passages ” 
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wild language after the ghost has dis- 


1 


appeared. In Reminiscences by the Late 
Bishop of Lincoln Wordsworth is quoted as 
saying: “ The opening of Hamlet is full of 
exhausting interest. There is more mind in 
Hamlet than in any other play; more 
knowledge of human nature. The first act 
is incomparable.”” 

In Hamlet, Act I, scene i, Bernardo and 
Horatio attempt to stop Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost, when the cock crows and the ghost 
leaves: 

Bernardo. 

crew. 


Horatio. And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons.’ 
(ll. 147-9) 


In the ninth stanza of Ode: Intimations of 
Immortality, Wordsworth wrote: 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of 4 Creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.* 

(Il. 143-8) 

One might conjecture that Wordsworth’s 
use of Shakespeare in this passage goes 
beyond the borrowing of a verbal phrase, 
which is obvious enough though it has not 
before been noticed. The supersensuous 
state described by Wordsworth in the ode 
stands in much the same relationship to his 
mortal state of consciousness as Hamlet’s 
father’s ghost stands in relation to the world 
of nature and human nature. Wordsworth 
appears to be aware of these relationships 
and by drawing upon the “ exhausting 
interest,” as he describes it, of spirit-life in 
Hamlet he has compressed into memorable 
images a revelation of what his own spirit- 
world existence was like. 

The dating of the concluding stanzas of 
Ode: Intimations of Immortality has until 
recently been in question, it being generally 
thought that they were written sometime 
about 1806. However, Ernest de Selincourt 
has produced manuscript evidence to show 
that the last stanzas were finished in March 
1804, just before Coleridge’s departure for 
Malta in April.* Such being the case, it is 


It was about to speak, when the cock 


"Ernest de Selincourt, Early Letters of William 
and Dorothy Wordsworth (Oxford, 1935), p. 489. 
?Quoted by William Knight, Life of William 
Wordsworth (1896), II, 320. 
* Italics are mine. 
“Ernest de Selincourt, ed., Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works (Oxford, 1947), IV, 463. 
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with more than casual interest that we read 
in Dorothy’s letter to Coleridge dated 6 
March 1804: “ William is sitting beside me 
Indiana University 


* Early Letters, p. 367. 


SHELLEY’S “TRIUMPH OF LIFE” 
AND THE “ DHAMMAPADA” 


HAs anyone previously noted the resem- 

blance between a portion of the 
Dhammapada and a passage in Shelley's 
The Triumph of Life? 

The “ Triumph” in Shelley’s fascinating 
but perplexing fragment is of course a 
triumph in the Roman sense, an arrogant 
and vulgar display of conquest. “ Life” is 
life in its most degraded and bestial aspects, 
sensualism and materialism. Shelley des- 
cribes the shameful parade in part as 
follows: 


So came a chariot on the silent storm 
Of its own rushing splendour . . 


. where’er 


The chariot rolled, a captive multitude 

Was driven ; —all those who had grown old 
in power ; 

Or misery, —all who had their age subdued 


By action or by suffering, and whose hour 

Was drained to its last sand in weal or woe, 

So that the trunk survived both fruit and 
flower ;— 


All those whose fame or infamy must grow 
Till the great winter lay the form and name 
Of this green earth with them for ever low ;— 


All but the sacred few who could not tame 
Their spirits to the conquerors—but as soon 
As they had touched the world with living flame, 
Fled back like eagles to their native noon. 
(86-87, 118-131) 
In Chapter XIII of the Dhammapada we 
find the following passage : 

Come, look at this world, glittering like 
a royal chariot; the foolish are immersed 
in it, but the wise do not touch it. 

He who was formerly reckless and 
afterwards became sober, brightens up this 
world, like the moon when freed from 
clouds. 

The world is dark, few only can see 
here; a few only go to heaven, like birds 
escaped from the net. 

The swans go on the path of the sun, 
they go miraculously through the ether; 
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the wise are led out of this world, when 
they have conquered Mara and his train. 


(F. Max Miiller’s translation, 1870) 


In view of the almost certain lack of 
external relationship between these two 
writings, the parallels in thought and 
imagery are striking. In both worldly life 
is compared to a splendid chariot; in both 
the weak and sensual are victimized by this 
life; in both “ few only ”’—the “ sacred few ” 
—escape from this life into a greater and 
truer one. In Shelleyan language these few 
are eagles that flee “to their native moon”: 
in Buddhistic rhetoric they are swans that 
‘go on the path of the sun.” 

I am not however suggesting that Shelley 
knew the excerpt from the Dhammapada 
cited above. To show proof positive that 
the Buddhistic Scriptures influenced Shelley’s 
thought and poetry would be to open an 
entirely new field of Shelleyan scholarship, 
especially since so much of Shelley’s 
religous thought is unisonous with certain 
tenets of Mahayana Buddhism. But there 
is no such evidence. My researches indicate 
that in 1822, when the Triumph was com- 
posed, the Dhammapada was not extant in 
any language read by Shelley. And it is, 
though possible, unlikely in the extreme that 
Shelley had some indirect knowledge of 
Buddhistic doctrine. There is nothing in 
Shelley’s works or in Shelleyan scholarship 
to suggest anything more than a fortuitous 
relationship between the passages in ques- 
tion. The parallels, though arresting, are 
not inexplicable. For this chariot Buddha 
had the prototype of the Jagannath or 
Juggernaut; Shelley had the chariot in the 
Roman triumph and (probably a more 
immediate and specific influence) the pro- 
cession in Petrarch’s Trionfo della Morte. 
The revolt of the spirit against the flesh, or 
of man’s higher nature against his lower, is 
sO universal an experience that we scarcely 
wonder at finding it expressed by two 
idealists who lived centuries apart. We find 
it also in Plato, in Plotinus and other 
Alexandrine Neoplatonists, in Pauline 
Christianity, in sixteenth-century French 
Platonism (“nostalgie de ciel”), and in 
Emersonian __transcendentalism. The 
parallel of the swan and the eagle is a little 
more difficult to elucidate. Still, the myth 
of the eagle, “the bird that dares behold 
the sun,” and its affinity for the source of 
all light is well known, and there could well 
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be a similar myth about the swan, another 
high-flying bird. 

In short, the similarities between the 
excerpt from Chapter XIII of the 
Dhammapada and lines 86-131 of The 
Triumph of Life reflect instead of “ literary 
influence” only a certain universality of 
psychological experience. But for this very 
reason the resemblance is important and 
might even suggest a new focus of emphasis 


in literary studies. Lioyp N. JEFFREY. 
North Texas. 


DON JUAN: EARLY MORAL 
JUDGMENTS 


JN the August 1821 issue of Blackwood’s 

Magazine,’ “Harry Franklin” defends 
the morality of Don Juan by writing to 
Christopher North that “it is harsh to 
ascribe to wicked motives what may be 
owing to the temptations of circumstance, 
or the headlong impulses of passion.” Dr. 
P. G. Trueblood, alluding to this defense 
in The Flowering of Byron's Genius,’ says 
that “Franklin” thus becomes the first 
reviewer “to contradict the assertion of 
earlier critics that Byron’s purpose in the 
poem is deliberate interest to corrupt 
morals.” Alan Lang Strout propagates 
Trueblood’s statement by quoting it in his 
edition of John Bull's Letter to Lord Byron. 
“ Franklin” was not, however, the first to 
defend Don Juan against the charge of 
immorality. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of Byron students to two opinions of 
John Scott, editor of the London Magazine 
during 1820 and part of 1821. 

Writing in the London in July 1820, 
thirteen months before the appearance of 
“ Harry Franklin’s” letter, Scott says: 

To call Don Juan and Beppo moral 
works would be a falsehood : to call them 
immoral, would be little better than a 
folly; for who needs to be told, that they 
were not written to edify so much as to 
amuse? * 

Writing of Byron again in January 1821,° 
eight months before Franklin’s letter, John 
Scott makes direct allusion to the charge 
against Byron that (in Don Juan) he is 
“arrayed in hostility against the best 

'X, 107-115. 


* Stanford University Press, 1945, p. 42. 
*Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947, 


* iil, 35. 
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interest of [his] fellow men.” Scott thought 
Don Juan simply of that class of satirical 
poems which have long taken “ considerable 
freedom” with the “stricter doctrines of 
the moralist” without themselves being 
doctrinaire. Scott says of such satires: 


Their language may produce impure 
terms and images in breasts that would 
otherwise have remained, for some time 
longer at least, unsullied: so far they are 
mischievous and reprehensible; but as to 
actually furnishing grounds of conduct, or 
leading to the formation of false 
principles, we do not think that these 
evident caricatures of manners are likely 
to do this. They pass as exaggerations, 
or caprices on their side: they are con- 
sidered to be intentionally wide of the 
truth: their authors are supposed to be 
prepared to say with Prior, 

Gadzooks, who would swear to the 

truth of a song! 


. .. To regard what is improper in [them] 

with approbation would bespeak previous 

corruption. 

Thus John Scott, a veteran reviewer, 
twice anticipated Blackwood's in exonerating 
Don Juan of any intent to corrupt morals. 


Duke University E. L. BRooKs 


*The italics here and in the last line of the 
quotation are mine. 


WILLIAM MAGINN ON JOHN KEATS' 


ye: WE are unlucky in our butts,” wrote 

William Maginn on 10 April 1821, 
after he had heard of Keats’s death. He 
then went on, proving that although he was 
savage enough with the Whigs and Cockneys 
who could answer him, he would not attack 
a man who was unable to fight back. 


It would appear very cruel if any jokes 
now appeared on the pharmacopolical poet 
of Endymion; and indeed when I heard 
that the poor devil was in a consumption, 
I was something sorry that I annoyed him 
at all of late. If I were able I should 
write a dirge over him as a kind of amende 
honorable, but my muse I am afraid does 
not run in the mournful. 

If you print my hymn, strike out the 
hemistich concerning him substituting any 


* William Maginn’s’ letters I am able to reproduce 
+ tee ogg graciousness of the National Library of 
cotland. 
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thing you like, such as “ Pale is the cheek 
of Leigh Hunt, the teadrinking king of 
the Cockneys.”? I hope I am in time; 
for it would annoy me, if it appeared that 
we were attacking any one who had it not 
in his power to reply—particularly an old 
enemy after his death. 

Keats had died on the twenty-third of 
February, just four days before John Scott 
died from the fatal wound he received in 
the duel with Jonathan Henry Christie at 
Chalk Farm. John Scott, editor of the 
London Magazine, sharply attacked the 
criticisms of “ Z” [John Gibson Lockhart] 
that had appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“The Mohock Magazine” and _ other 
articles in the London were particularly 
severe On Blackwood. A communication 
from Christie, an intimate friend of Lock- 
hart’s, led to the duel. Keats had long been 
the butt of the wits of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and the death of Keats and Scott 
immediately following the virulent attacks 
in the magazine was just the opening 


Blackwood’s enemies were looking for.) 
Both William Hazlitt and Lady Morgan} 


took advantage of the opportunity to call the 
writers of Blackwood’s “ murderers.” On 
10 October 1821, Maginn wrote Blackwood: 
I have just seen Miladi Morgan’s tirade in 
the New Monthly. Do not you think that 


it Opens you an opportunity of throwing} 


off a vast load of calumny heaped on you 
by such animalcules as her Ladyship, and 
affected to be believed by people of more 


sense? In my opinion it does. You could} 


very easily prove that you were not in 
the slightest degree connected with the 
Quarterly Review, except so far as a com- 
munity of political opinion binds you to- 
gether—& that in fact your literary 
opinions are often in direct opposition to 
those of that famous journal. You could 
prove that when she charges you with first 
assailing the reputation and then taking 
away the life of John Scott she asserts 
what she knows to be false and 
calumnious—In fact it could be easily 
shown that there was not one word re- 
flecting on Scott at any time in the 
Magazine—but on the contrary several 
complimentary allusions to his book at 


*“*Hymn to Christopher North, Esq.,” Black- 
wood’s Magazine, IX (April, 1821), 59-60: The line 
was changed to: “ Pale is the cheek of Leigh Hunt, 
and pale is the Anti-Malthusian.” 
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the time that he thought proper to make 
an attack on you in a series of articles 
which for black and personal malignity 
have never been paralleled in the history 
of periodical literature—Lockhart’s affair 
might be introduced by saying that S. 
thought fit to slander a gentleman sup- 
posed to be connected with the magazine 
for articles never written by him—which 
he knew were never written by him—and 
that then consequences followed for 
which neither that gentleman nor his 
friend nor any one connected with the 
Magazine was any way answerable—that 
in fact a doublefaced friend of Mr 
Scott’s would have reason to tremble were 
the whole truth published as it is in yr. 
power to do—& that in consequence the 
name of blood bespattered so liberally 
given by her ladyship is but a mere 
calumny of her own— 

Keats too is flung in your face—I 
wonder how you escape being charged 
with the murder of Jack Polidori—* 
With respect to Johnny K—it may be said 
flatly at once that whatever his powers 
might have been, they were swallowed up 
by affectation and an aspiring to be Leigh 
Hunt the Second—to be the base minion 
of Cockaigne—that in fact his poetry as 
it now stands is bad—bitter bad—And 
bad poets have always been fair game in 
all ages—As to his dying of it—that is 
trash not worth answering— 

. I really think you ought on some 
occasion or other face the shooting of 
Scott, and this absurd hubbub about 
Keats, kept up by the Cockneys once for 
all—& then be done with it—* 


So much indeed was Maginn concerned 
with the charges against Blackwood’s 
Magazine that in a letter of 21 November 
1821, he wrote, regarding the death of Jack 
Barrett, the viceprovost of Trinity College 
Dublin : 

I hope it will not be said we killed him, 

for that would be a sad addition to the 

mournful catalogue of Jack Scott, Johnny 

Keats, Vampire Polidori, and Napoleon 

Buoneparte [sic]—all butts of Mr North’s. 

While Lady Morgan was flinging charges 

*John William Polidori (1795-1821) was a young 
suicide victim. 

“Finally, five years later, Blackwood did face the 
charges. In the preface of Volume XIX, all the 
mouldy skeletons were drawn out of the closet, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine stood its own defense. 
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at the Blackwood band for killing John 
Scott, Hazlitt was at his table busily carving 
them into bits for killing John Keats. In 
his “ Table Talk: Essay X,” Hazlitt wrote: 


In answer to this, 
Blackwood in a letter of 27 August 1821: 
“T see Hazlitt in his Table talk laments over 
Keats as being slain by your trenchant & 
truculent falchion.” 


of William Hazlitt, ed. by P. 
Centenary Edition; London: J. ML Dent and Sons, 
Ltd., 1931), VIII, 99. 
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A crew of mischievous critics at Edin- 
burgh having fixed the epithet of the 
Cockney School to one or two writers 
born in the metropolis, all the people in 
London became afraid of looking into 
their works, lest they too should be con- 
victed of cockneyism. Oh brave public! 
This epithet proved too much for one of 
the writers in question, and stuck like a 
barbed arrow in his heart. Poor Keats! 
What was sport to the town was death to 
him. Young, sensitive, delicate, ... and 
unable to endure the miscreant cry and 
idiot laugh, [he] withdrew to sigh his last 
breath in foreign climes.* 


Maginn remarked to 


Maginn and the other members of the 


Blackwood group would probably have 
been ready to let Keats rest had not Percy 
Bysshe Shelley published Adonais, lament- 
ing the death of Keats. 
1821, as soon as he had heard of the publi- 
cation of Adonais, Maginn flung a letter at 
Blackwood : 


On 17 December 


. . get some good hand—Wilson if 
possible—to review Shelley’s what d’ye 
call it about Master Glysterpipe the dead 
poet: & acquit yourself of the murder of 
that Knight of the burning pestle. It 
literally puts me out of all patience to 
hear people lamenting that wretched 
creature as if he could do any thing better 
than bray bawdily, and compound 
nostrums. But to be sure nobody whose 
ears are under half a yard long joins in 
the Luctus. So far am I from wishing 
any thing about him unsaid, that I think 
he is fit subject for a humbug lamentation, 
in which the Cockneys should mourn over 
Keats, as the Irishmen did over Donnelly. 
I am afraid however it would be voted 
savage. 


George Croly wrote the requested article, 
and included within it was a poem, “ Elegy 


* William Hazlitt, “‘ Table - ”* Complete Works 
Howe (21 vols., 
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on my Tom Cat,” probably written by 
Maginn, parodying Adonais.® 

For some time after Croly’s article had 
appeared, Blackwood’s Magazine _relin- 
quished the subject of Keats’s death, but the 
writers for Blackwood’s were still quite con- 
scious of the charges against them. In the 
spring of 1822, when Blackwood was pre- 
paring to make a journey to London, 
Maginn wrote him, as if to a country 
cousin, warning him of the dangers of the 
city. 

(29 April 1822) 

Taylor and Hessey will make a bold effort 

to assassinate you—Hazlitt will point his 

nose at you—the ghost of Jack Keates 

[sic] will come in full figure to disturb 

your slumbers— 

It was predetermined by the Blackwood 
group that any production of “ Hunt, Keats, 
and all that squad” should be condemned, 
that a man’s writing could not be judged 
independent of the man himself, and that 
only a Tory could be a gentleman and a 
writer. Maginn freely admitted that he had 
no literary taste and did not know good 
writing from bad. In an unpublished article 
‘ (a letter from ‘‘ Olinthus Petre’), which he 
sent to Blackwood on 9 December 1820, 
Maginn wrote: 

. about Hunt Hazlitt Keats & Co, I 
laugh them to scorn. Hunt, we all know, 
is a pestilent writer of vile politics, & 
affected poetry. Hazlitt appears to me to 
be the most loathsome writer pimpled or 
unpimpled at present in England. There 
is always some thing radically detestable 
in his matter, and conceitedly impertinent 
in his manner. I think one of your Jeux 
d’esprits described him completely, when 
it said he was both “ stinking & sparkling.” 
Such fellows as those ought to be exposed 
to the contempt of the empire. As for 
Keats, I know nothing of him or his 
writing, except that I see in magazines or 
reviews, but what I find there strikes me 
as being supereminently absurd. The 
very complaint about a jest on him which 
appeared in your magazine proves him to 
be a weak, and ridiculous man. You 
laughed at him, it seems, because he is an 
apothecary, & this has struck him to the 
heart. Why Sir the learned professions 
* George Croly, ‘‘ Remarks on Shelley’s Adonais, 

An Elegy on the Death of John Keats, Author of 


Endymion, &c.,’’ Blackwood’s Magazine, X (Decem- 
ber, 1821), 696-700. 
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have at all times been a fair fund of enter. 
tainment for the wits, & as I certainly 
shall not throw my Moliere, or LeSage, or 
Rabelais, or Swift, or Foote into the fire, 
because they laugh at the professors of 
medicine I shall also continue to read 
your volumes, though in a parrody [sic] 
article professedly jocose, you have had 
the audacity to remind Mr. Keats of his 
Gallipot, glisterbag, cataplasm, bolus. 
I do not pretend to be a judge of poetical 
feelings, but I hope I do not transgress 
in hinting that a good apothecary is a 
much more respectable man than a bad 
poet. 
Probably the writers of Blackwood'’s Maga- 
zine would have swelled its pages with the 
puffing of Keats had he not lived on the 
wrong side of the political tracks. 


(Mrs.) A. K. COOKE, 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND THE 
STATIONER’S REGISTERS 
(Continued from cc. 492) 


JN the Extracts from the Registers which 

ran, with intervals, from July 6th 1861 
to February 21st 1863 in “Notes and 
Queries ’’, Collier found himself more con- 
strained than in the two volumes he had 
edited for the Shakespeare Society. Four 
or five times he referred to his book of 
transcripts, but here he had to be content 
with verses instead of whole poems. Under 
date August 1590 he records “a pleasant 
Dyttye Dialogue-wise betweene Tarlton’s 
Ghost and Robyn Good Fellowe” and 
quotes a verse from a “ MS. of the time” 
which begins: 

When Tarlton talk’d with Robin Good, 
Not Robin Hood I mean, 


Things were not then so understood, 

As now they are, I wean. 
He is equally restricted when he quotes from 
a “copy of a ballad which has come down 
to us” which has reference to an entry of 
July 22nd 1591, “The happie overthrowe 
of the Prince of Parma”. “It opens 
spiritedly : 

Huzza, my lads, huzzay, 

What cheer my mates, what cheer! 

The Spaniardes have lost the day, 

As you shall quickly heare, 

The Prince of Palmer and all his men, 

Have lost the sconce. What then? What then” 
Collier’s inventiveness was rather failing 
him when he wrote these lines. a 

A reward for his labours came to Collier 
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when he was able to record under date 
April 18th 1593 “the earliest entry of any 
known production by our great dramatist”, 
a book entitled ‘Venus and Adonis’. 

In the Preface to the second volume 
printed for the Shakespeare Society, Collier 
refers to the examination of the Registers 
by his predecessors in Shakespearean re- 
search, of whom the chief was George 
Steevens. He upbraids Steevens for putting 
“his initials against every entry that inter- 
ested him.” I do not know if Collier was 
the first to comment on the appearance of 
Steevens’ initials in this connection. The 
entries which would have interested 
Steevens certainly interested Collier.’ 

In his second volume Collier gave more 
particulars of the small quarto, from which 
the ballads printed by him came. It “ con- 
sists of some five or six hundred pages, and 
the handwriting is in places so minute that 
it can scarcely be read without the aid of a 
magnifying glass. ... Two if not three hand- 
writings are to be found in it, the earliest 
beginning before the year 1600, and the 
latest continuing until after the Restoration.” 
Collier then proceeds to give a complete list 
of the ballads which the book contains. 
There are 83 in all, of which he printed 34 
in his two volumes. One of the unprinted 
pieces, No. 69, was ‘Madge Howlett’s 
Song. Madge Howlett is one of the 
characters in the anonymous ‘“ Masque of 
the Twelve Months ” (N. and Q. 2nd August 
1952 p. 348). The appearance of the name 
in this connection is remarkable. 

Collier did not suppress his fondness for 
discoveries in the two volumes he edited 
for the Shakespeare Society. On page 60 
(Vol. 2) he quotes from a tract “a great 
curiosity, not included in any known list, 
of which only a single copy has been pre- 
served ”, his own of course. On p. 143 he 
quotes from another ‘rare perhaps unique 
production’, and on p. 151 he announces 
the discovery of a fragment of a ballad in 
the cover of an old book, and of a perfect 
copy, of which he gives no particulars. 

In one of the entries for 1586-7 (p. 233) 
of the same volume Collier described “an 
extraordinarily rare publication connected 
with Robert Greene, the existence of which 
has only hitherto been known, but which 


‘Sir Walter Greg thought that the initials stood 
for ‘Gulielmus Shakespeare’, and that they had 
been added in the 18th century. (The Library. 
Vol. 7 1927 p. 378.) 
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nobody appears to have seen: ‘Greene’s 
News both from Heaven and Hell’. A copy 
of it now lies before us the Rev. Mr. 
Dyce never met with this tract, and except- 
ing the one in our hands, we know not where 
a copy of it is to be found. It is not in any 
public library, nor in any private collection 
that we have had the good fortune to 
examine.” Does this extraordinarily rare 
publication exist nowadays? It will be 
surprising if the answer is ‘ yes’. 

There is an earlier reference to Greene 
(p. 140) in the same volume which provokes 
enquiry. It comes at the end of an entry 
which reads: “A Ballad Intituled, Youthe 
seeinge all his wais so Troublesome, 
abandonynge vertue, and leanynge to vyce, 
Recalleth his former follies with an inward 
Repentance. By Greene”. 


Collier says “* By Greene’ is interlined 
as if the fact of authorship had been ascer- 
tained after the entry was made.” Arber 
reproduced the entry as given by Collier 
without comment. Was ‘By Greene’ an 
addition made by Collier? He must have 
felt that it looked suspicious for he has the 
grace to add “some other author of the 
name of Greene may however be intended.” 


Collier alleged that he had found certain 
initials in his book of ballads but he added 
““we can hardly hope that the MS. ever 
belonged to any of these persons”. He 
refrained entirely from saying how he had 
become possessed of the book. As was too 
often the case with his ‘discoveries’, he 
must have thought that the safest course 
was not to attempt to supply details which 
could be checked. The book seems now 
to have disappeared. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the learned members of the 
Shakespeare Society could have accepted the 
ballads which Collier printed from it as 
genuine. How did Collier’s productions of 
these years escape the challenge with which 
a little later his old Folio readings were met? 

Another similar book of forged ballads 
was included in the sale of Collier’s books 
in 1884, after his death, and is now in the 
British Museum (Add MS. 32380). It is 
described in the Catalogue of Additions, 
1882-1887, p. 108. It is a small quarto of 
153 folios, into which has been copied, in a 
genuine hand of the time, a copy of the Ist 
edition of Eikon Basilike. ‘ Reversing the 
book, on the verso sides of the leaves which 
were left blank by the transcriber of the 
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Eikon Basilike are ballads, thirty in number, 
some genuine and some spurious. The writ- 
ing is by a modern hand, imitating one of 
the 17th century, and is of the same cast and 
undoubtedly by the same hand as fabricated 
documents among MSS. at Bridgewater 
House and Dulwich College”. With hardly 
an exception (two or three corrections to 
‘the Inchanted Island’, a_ recognized 
forgery, may have been made after Collier’s 
time) the ballads have been written up in 
their antique spelling without alteration—a 
considerable feat under the circumstances. 
With this book, the Museum acquired 
another small quarto of 76 folios, now Add. 
MS. 32381, in which Collier had made fair 
copies in his natural hand of ballads found 
in Add. MS. 32380. The transcript is in a 
fine clerkly hand with scarcely a correction. 
Collier’s penmanship, that of the skilled 
shorthand writer of the old school, is 
excellent. ‘ 
Collier’s copies are: 
The Wiltshire Tragedy. 
The Fight of Floddon. 
Jeptha and his Daughter. 
Robin Hood and the Pedlars. 
The Girl worth Gold. 
The Lark and her family. 
The Tragedy of Othello the Moor. 
A Ballad how to live well. 
Fair Rosamond’s Overthrow. 
Tarlton’s Jig of a horse load of Fools. 
A merry new ballad of a Maid that would marry 
with a Serving Man. 
The London Prentice’s Tragedy. 
Mary Ambree. 
The Fair Maiden from Scotland. 
The Cruel Uncle. 
Mrs Page’s Lamentation and Good Night. 
A new Ballad of a Pennyworth of Wit. 
A merry Ballad of the Cripple of Cheapside. 
The Spanish Tragedy. 
The Atheist’s Tragedy. 
Tom Tiler and his Wife. 
King Henry’s Children drown at Sea. 
The Green Willow. 
Add. MS. 32380, in conjunction with Add. 
MS. 32381 gives the means of testing Collier 
documents on which there is a division of 
opinion. There must be many others in 
which his hand has still to be recognized. 
SYDNEY RACE. 


NEWLY FOUND VERSES ASCRIBED 
TO POE 
[N the New York Evening Mirror of Janu- 
ary 23, 1845 is the following: 
Epigram for Wall street. 


I'll tell you a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trade or leases— 
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Take a bank note and fold it up, 
And then you will find your money in creases} 
This wonderful bam without danger of loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands, where nothing 
can trouble it ; 
And every time that you fold it across, 
’Tis plain as the light of the day that you 
double it! 
This is decidedly one of the best jeux 
d’esprit we have met in a year. Who did 
it?—who? 


In the old days, this kind of query was 
usually taken as a claim to editorial compo- 
sition, and the only person on the staff of 
the Mirror given to writing punning versicles 
was Poe, then a sub-editor. He had no 
control of the paper, and no share in its 
ownership, but he had the privilege of using 
the editorial plural, “we.” I have no 
hesitation in ascribing the new verses to 
Poe. Additional evidence is provided by the 
following paragraph from the Evening 
Mirror of January 14, 1845. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MES- 
SENGER.—A broadly satirical article, 
oddly entitled “The Literary Life of 
Thingum Bob, Esq., late editor of the 
Goosetherumfoodle,” and which appeared 
originally in the “Southern Literary 
Messenger” for December, [1844] has 
been the subject of much comment, lately, 
in the Southern and Western papers, and 
the query is put to us especially, here in 
the North—‘“ who wrote it?” Who did? 
—can any one tell? 


The story of ‘“Thingum Bob” 
acknowledged openly by Poe. 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 
Hunter College 


was 


TWO MISDATED DICKENS 
LETTERS 


BECAUSE a new edition of Dickens’s 

correspondence is now being prepared, 
the bringing to light of two obvious mis- 
datings in Professor Walter Dexter’s three- 
volume Nonesuch edition of the letters 
(Bloomsbury, 1938) may be of some 
importance. The misdated letters are con- 
cerned with Dickens’s efforts to raise money 
for the family of the actor Edward William 
Elton, who was drowned on 19 July 1843 
when the ship Pegasus wrecked on Gold 
Rock near Holy Island. 
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On 26 July, seven days after the accident, 
Dickens wrote to Miss Coutts, his ever- 
faithful friend in philanthropic enterprises, 
describing the Eltons’ plight in characteristic 
phrases: “ His [Elton’s] wife died mad, three 
years ago, and he was left a widower with 
seven children—who were expecting his 
knock at the door, when a friend arrived 
with the news of his death.” Dickens wrote 
two other letters about the Elton Fund on 
26 July, one to George Cruikshank and one 
to Clarkson Stanfield. 

These letters written on 26 July 1843 are 
very similar in content to two letters dated 
26 July 1847 in the Nonesuch edition.* The 
addressee of one of these letters is unknown, 
but the other is Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
to whom Dickens wrote: 


I am chairman of a committee whose 
object is, to open a subscription and 
arrange a benefit for the relief of the 
seven destitute children of poor Elton 
(your Beauséant) who was drowned in the 
Pegasus. They are exceeding anxious to 
have the great assistance of your name; 
and if you will allow yourself to be 
announced as one of the body, I do assure 
you, you will help a very melancholy and 
distressful cause.* 

This letter was clearly written at the begin- 
ning of the Elton Fund campaign and should 
be dated 26 July 1843. This thesis is 
strengthened by the fact that on 25 January 
1844 Dickens wrote to Sir Edward: “I 
received your kind cheque yesterday in 
behalf of the Elton family.”* It is quite 
obvious that Dickens could not have been 
writing to Sir Edward explaining the nature 
of the Elton Fund after he had already re- 
ceived the playwright’s donation. 


BEN W. GRIFFITH. 

Mercer University, 

Macon, Georgia 

The Letters of Charles Dickens, Nonesuch 
edition, I, 529-30. ? ibid., Il, 44. 

*ibid. The role of Beauséant mentioned above 
was played originally by Elton in Lytton’s play 
Lady of Lyons. ‘ ibid., 1, 562 


A TESTIMONIAL LETTER FROM 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
UNNOTICED in Bodley is an undated 

printed pamphlet of testimonial letters 
written for Francis R. Sandford (1824-93), 
who in 1851 sought an appointment to the 
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professorial chair of Greek at the University 
of Edinburgh. Among those recommending 
him for the position were Matthew Arnold, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Benjamin Jowett, 
F. T. Palgrave, Frederick Temple, and 
Theodore Walrond. Arnold’s letter’ is of 
particular interest, not only for its early 
intimations of his educational theories, but 
for the comparison it affords with a similar 
letter, written only five days earlier, recom- 
mending his friend Arthur Hugh Clough for 
the principalship of a new college in Sydney, 
Australia.” 

The letter for Sandford shows Arnold 
puffing an acquaintance more with the 
breath of general opinion than with the 
force of his own unequivocal conviction; he 
had known Sandford only slightly at Oxford, 
and at this time they were merely colleagues 
in the Education Office. The letter for 
Clough is less disinterested, more firmly 
explicit in its estimation of its subject’s 
character and professional stature. Sand- 
ford did not get the position, perhaps in 
part because Jowett, Palgrave, and three 
others who wrote letters recommending him 
wrote even stronger letters for another 
(nevertheless unsuccessful) candidate. 


10 December, 1851 

I have long had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Sandford, and, like all his friends, can 
testify that his high distinctions at Oxford, 
and his success in private tuition, were 
abundantly merited by his hereditary fine 
scholarship,* and by his solid and accurate 
acquaintance with ancient literature. 


Since he left Oxford, Mr. Sandford’s 
situation in the Privy Council Office, has 
given him a practical acquaintance with 
Education, which the majority of men of 
his studious habits do not possess, but which 
cannot fail to prove of the highest advantage 
to a person placed in an educational post, 
however select and refined may be his audi- 
ence, and however high the region of 


? Testimonials in Favour of Francis R. Sandford, 
B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford; Senior Examiner 
under the Committee of Her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council on Education, Bodleian 
Cat. 211.e.262/3, pp. 7-8. 

? The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London, 1932), p. 173. 

* Sandford’s father, Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, 
was professor of Greek at the University of 
Glasgow ; his grandfather had been Bishop of Edin- 

burgh (DNB). 
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literature which he may be called upon to 
treat. 

All Mr. Sandford’s friends must also feel 
sincere pleasure in stating their opinion, that 
the admirable personal qualities which have 
endeared him to them, are such as would 
make themselves eminently felt in the inter- 
course which subsists between a professor 
and his pupils. 

M. Arnold, Late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. 


RICHARD M. GOLLIN. 


The University of Rochester, 
Rochester 20, New York 


THE GATES OF BLOOMSBURY 


WHEN were the gates which protected the 
Bedford estate in Bloomsbury removed? 
Some of them, at least, seem to have sur- 
vived until nearly the end of the last century. 
How many gates were there, and where 
were they situated? Could lawful inhabi- 
tants gain access to their homes at any time 
of the day and night? The rather charming 
small houses which one still comes across 
in the neighbourhood of Russell Square 
were, I think, the houses of gate-keepers. 

In Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ Picturesque Lon- 
don’, 1890, there is a rough sketch of the 
gate then standing across Doughty Street 
with its side barriers which stretch from 
wall to wall. Fitzgerald described Doughty 
Street as ‘a clean little street of a prim 
monotony, with houses which have a snug 
comfortable air’. Edmund Yates in his 
“* Recollections and Experiences ”’, a book of 
absorbing interest, in which he tells the story 
of literary and theatrical London in early 
and middle Victorian days describes life in 
Doughty Street about 1855, the second home 
of his married life. “Sydney Smith had 
lived there, Shirley Brooks was born there, 
at No. 48 Charles Dickens resided for some 
time, writing there a great portion of 


‘Pickwick’. I lived at 43... . It was a 
broad, airy, wholesome street, none of your 
common thoroughfares, to be rattled 


through by vulgar cabs and earth-shaking 
Pickford’s vans, but a self-included property, 
with a gate at each end, and a lodge with a 
porter in a gold-laced hat and the Doughty 
arms on the buttons of his mulberry- 
coloured coat, to prevent anyone except 
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with a mission to one of the houses, from 
intruding on the exclusive territory”. The 
rental was £70 a year on a repairing lease 
which entailed an annual expenditure of 
about £30. The accommodation consisted 
of a narrow dining room, a little back room, 
two big drawing rooms, two good bed rooms 
three attics, and basement. Here Yates and 
his wife lived for nearly six years, and for 
the most part they were, he says, happy and 
prosperous years. A.E.C. 


A NOTE ON JOAQUIN MILLER’S 
“THE BRAVEST BATTLE” 


ACCORDING to Miller’s own statement in 

his running commentary in the so- 
called “‘ Bear Edition” of his poems (1909), 
he wrote “The Bravest Battle” when he 
was living in his log cabin in Washington, 
D.C.' If Miller is accurate, then the poem 
was written some time between late 1883 
and the fall of 1884, the period in which 
he resided in his pseudo-Thorovian retreat. 
The poem was not collected, however, until 
the publication of the first edition of his 
Complete Poetical Works in 1897.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart Sherman, who edited the last 
edition of Miller’s poems (1923), evidently 
assumed this version of the poem to be the 
only extant one. An earlier version of the 
poem, however, appeared in the August 
1897 number of a short-lived English 
periodical called The Anti-Philistine, a 
sophisticated monthly magazine of belles- 
lettres that managed to survive but four 
issues (June-September 1897).? The most 
notable difference between the earlier and 
later versions of the poem is that the former 
contains two final stanzas which were later 
deleted. What is most curious is that Miller 
allowed the poem to be published in two 
different versions in the same year, which 
would seem to indicate that Miller’s decision 
to delete the two stanzas was a last minute 
: .: - Miller’s Poems (San Francisco, 1909), 
P, e periodical was edited and published by John 
and Horace Cowley in London; judging from its 
four issues, it had a strong American literature bias, 
for Ambrose Bierce, Edgar and Francis Saltus, 
Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Miller, and 
other Americans fill up the bulk of its pages. Like 
many another English periodical, it was extravagant 
in its praise of Miller: ‘ California has produced 
four great men of letters, namely, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Ambrose Bierce, Joaquin Miller, and of 


these four the greatest is Joaquin Miller.” (June, 
1897, 11.) 
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choice. The text of the poem as it appeared 
in The Anti-Philistine follows. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not ; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon, or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent words or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a ee woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there i[n] that battlefield. 


No marshalling troop, no bivouac song ; 
No banner to gleam and wave; 
But, oh! these battles, they last so long— 


’ From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


O, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 


oO, ape woman in a world of shame! 
ith splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born! 

The poem by even the most charitable of 
standards is hardly a good one, but Miller’s 
revision of it for the 1909 edition of his 
Works does indicate some sense of poetic 
taste. The deletion of the final two stanzas 
was wise not only because they are unbear- 
ably mawkish, but also because they anti- 
climactically dissolve the effect of the weary 
finality of “Then silent, unseen—goes 
down ”—which is the logical culmination of 
the poem. Moreover, Miller’s substitution 
of “ braver” for “ nobler” (stanza 2, line 2) 
does take something of the triteness out of 
the phrase, and his _ substitution of 
“ patiently ” for “ bravely ” (stanza 3, line 3) 
is more consistent with what became the 
last line of the poem. 

In the preface to the 1902 edition of his 
Poems Miller insists that ‘“‘ The author must 
be the sole judge as to what belongs to the 
public and what to the flames,’* which, at 
least in the instance of these two discarded 
stanzas, would seem to indicate that if Miller 
was not a very good poet, he at least was 
able to recognize when he was very bad. 


SEYMOUR L. Gross. 
Indiana University. 


* The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller 
(San Francisco, 1902), p. xi. 
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CANADIAN FISH-NAMES IN OED 
AND DAE 
ill 
The lurking Loach, too, and the Coney 
Fish. Old Poem. 
There are many people, even now, who have not 


come to the right knowledge of what a loach is. 
BLACKMORE, Lorna Doone, vii. 


N the Zoological section of the Natural 
History of New York (Albany 1842) (qu. 
OED s.v. Eelpout) we are told by DeKay 
that ‘The Spotted Burbot, Lota maculosa 
LeSueur, . . . is known under the various 
local names of LaLoche, Methy, Dogfish 
and Eel-pout.’ Difficult though it may at 
first appear, it will not perhaps turn out 
impossible to locate and date the origin of 
LaLoche. 

On the face of it this is a re-borrowing 
of the French loche, which had been adopted 
in late ME for the near-cyprinoid fish now 
known in the British Isles as the Stone 
Loach or Groundling,’ a species which re- 
sembles the burbot in that it is small and 


eatable and elongate, and lurks. But it is 
not found in N. American waters. 
However, Willughby in his Historia 


Piscium (a.1672) mentions a Sea-Loach, 
which he says was called Whistle-fish in 
Cornwall; and OED 1924 says the latter is 
a name for ‘different species of rockling 
or sea-loach’. Now, as the rock lings 
(Motella) are gadoids, placed by taxono- 
mists between the deep-water ling and the 
cusk, and as the North Atlantic four-bearded 
rock ling (Onos or Enchelyopus cimbrius 
Linn.) has been obtained, according to 
Halkett, in the Baie de Chaleur, Gaspé 
Peninsula, we may assume loche to have 
been re-applied from this fish to the closely- 
allied fresh-water cusk or burbot by 
Canadian French fishermen thereabouts, 
owing to some real or fancied resemblance, 
at quite an early date, and later to have 
been adopted from them by English settlers 
in Maine, whence it filtered down through 
New England into New York. Soon we 
find that the rock ling (like the ling proper) 
does resemble the burbot in its possession 
of the small second dorsal fin, while both 
are small fish, up to a foot in length, and 
the bodies of both are elongate. The 
importance of this last feature to the fish- 


* Earliest qu. OED 1357 Act 31, Edw. III: Le 
pesson de .. . lochefisshe. 
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watcher may be realized from the following 
series of equations: 

In his British Fishes, 11.188 (1836) Yarrell 
states that ‘ both the Three and Five Bearded 
Rocklings were called mustela from the days 
of Pliny . . to the present time,’ and there- 
fore suggests that ‘for Whistle-fish [in 
Willughby, loc. cit., and Ray, Fishes (1674)] 
we ought to read Weasel-fish.’ For this he 
might have drawn support from Sir Thomas 
Browne, Norfolk Fishes (a.1672): ‘ Mustela 
marina, called by some a weazel ling’; and 
Admiral Smyth in his Sailor's Word Book 
(1867) gives Sea-Weasel as ‘ an old name for 
the lamprey ’, another eel-bodied fish. May 
we not therefore trace a link-idea, ‘ elon- 
gate,’ from the burbot to the sea-loach and 
back to the burbot, thus: 

i. There isa resemblance between a burbot 
and an eel. Hence the former was called 
Eelpout (i.e. ‘ puffed eel’) from the earliest 
times. : 

ii. Similarly between an eel and a lamprey, 
which was called Lamper-eel a.1709. 

iii. Similarly between a lamprey and a 
weasel. Hence the former was called Sea- 
Weasel a.1867 and Mustela marina by Pliny 
OY pe Th 

iv. Similarly between a weasel and a rock 
ling, which was called Weasel or Weasel- 
fish a.1672, and Mustela by Rondeletius in 
his De piscibus marinis c.1550, and by 
Pliny as above. 

v. Similarly between a rock ling and a 
stone loach. Hence the former was called 
Sea Loach a.1672. 

vi. Similarly between a sea loach and a 
burbot, which was therefore called Loche 
in Lower Canada and thence as is suggested 
above in Maine. 

Here again intrudes the difficult question, 
Why? Why did the Canadian French apply 
to the burbot the deep-sea-fish name of loche 
when the metropolitan f-w-f name of lotte 
was available? This may be countered with 
the equally relevant: ‘ Why did the English- 
speaking settlers in the northern colonies 
and Upper Canada not apply the name of 
Eelpout, which had been current in the 
British Isles ever since the OE period?’ 
And why, for that matter, should the English 
in the British Isles not have adopted lotte 
rather than bourbotte? The more, that 


* Plin. 9, 17, 29, §63: mustela mmarina. ‘Accord- 
ing to some, a lamprey; according to others, an 
eelpout’ (Lewis & Short, Latin Dictionary, O.U. 
Press.) See the para. on ‘ Why Cat?’ below. 
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there was an ME verb Jote, ‘to lurk’, and 
in the early XVIIIth century® we hear of 
the burbot being called Coney-fish, because 
(says Day in his Fishes of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1880-84) ‘of its habit of lurking 
in holes’. The answers to these conundrums 
have doubtless to be sought in population 
movements and minglings. 

For EELPouT=burbot there is actually no 
N. American record from the XVIIth or 
XVIIIth centuries: none in fact until after 
LeSueur had distinguished Lota maculosa 
in 1811. And when we do come across it, in 
Storer’s Fishes of Massachusetts (1839), and 
three years later in DeKay, we note four 
things: (a) that it isa vulgar name, in use in 
Massachusetts and New York, but (b) while 
Storer (Mass.) gives it priority DeKay (N.Y.) 
makes it one of several. This, so far as it 
goes, gives colour to the suggestion that its 
N. American use originated in New England 
—which on the face of it is exceedingly 
likely. (c) Like Burbot it has a + prefixed 
to its definition by DAE, in sign of a N.Am. 
(US) new application—as to which the para- 
graph concerning Burbot at the end of our 
preceding Note (cci. 43b above) is relevant. 
(d) It has two spellings: Eel Pout by Storer 
and Eel-pout by DeKay. But the spelling 
is not a matter of indifference, leading as 
it does to the rather difficult question: 
* puffed eel’ or ‘ eel-like pout ’? 

The Earliest recorded occurrence of the 
name in English is ¢c.1000 in AElfric’s 
Colloquy,* in the form @leputa, where the 
second element, OE puta, comes apparently 
from a verbal stem —put-, ‘to inflate’ or 
‘to be inflated’, and the meaning therefore 
would be ‘ inflated ’ or * puffed eel’. 

After the lapse of nearly seven centuries 
Sibbald in his Scotia Illustrata (qu. OED 
s.v. Guffer) tells us that by certain persons 
(quibusdam) the viviparous blenny was 
called Eelpout, in 1684. Another two 
hundred years later the Standard Natural 
History (1885) (qu. OED) and Halkett (1913) 
mention the name, spelt Eel-pout by the 
former and Eel Pout by the latter, as applied 
to the Canadian coastal species, Zoarces 
anguillaris Peck, whose range extends from 
Labrador to Chesapeake Bay. Indeed for 


* 1721 R. Bradley, Works of Nature. 

*a.1000 ABlfric, Colloquium, gloss: Hwilce fixas 
gefehst thu? elas and hacodas mynas_ and 
zleputan sceotan and lampredan. For Eel Pout, 
Lamper-eel and Eel-pout see further in our Note 
IV below, s. fin. 
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Halkett it is the only name. Here therefore 
it means ‘eel-like pout’, (w2zpxis referring 
to its ‘ life-supporting’ pouch (of which we 
shall speak more fully in a moment, when 
we discuss ‘ Pout’), and anguillaris to its 
elongated body, and the correct spelling is 
that given by Storer and Halkett. Inci- 
dentally we have to note that this species is 
good eating. Indeed Mortimer, writing in 
the Philosophical Transactions in 1735 (qu. 
OED), declares it to have been ‘ reckon’d 
one of the most delicate Fish of the 
Bahama Islands’. So it is often called the 
Mutton-fish. 

In fine: Eel Pout, appearing in 1839, may 
be taken to have been either (a) a New 
England revival in a modified sense of the 
old British Isles name for a supposed new 
N. Am. species, Lota maculosa LeSueur 
1811, the various vernacular names for 
which are now occupying our attention; or 
else (b) a transfer through the Canadian 
and northern US species of viviparous 
blenny from the European to which it had 
been applied by ‘certain persons’ in the 
XVIIth century. The former seems the 
more likely supposition. But in that case 
Eel Pout, like Spotted Burbot itself, is a 
book name, and if the distinctness of 
LeSueur’s species be denied it loses its 
raison d’étre. If it is a conscious transfer, 
Eel-pout, like Cusk, from a marine to a 
fresh-water fish it may well have a longer, 
though unrecorded history, beginning in 
New England in the early XVIIIth century. 


At this point the question arises: Was the 
burbot ever called plain Pout? 


As a substantive name POUT is not re- 
corded until the end of the XVIth century, 
when we find Pouts, meaning bibs, men- 
tioned by Nashe, Prognosticator: ‘ Plentie 
of poutes to be had in all places.’ These 
appear to have been small, common fish, 
very deep in the body. A century later 
Phillips (Milton’s son-in-law) in his Diction- 
ary mentions ‘Powt, a Fish otherwise 
called a Sea-Lamprey’. This must have 
been an eel-bodied fish, the lamprey (as we 
have noted incidentally sub LaLoche, 
equation ii above) being called Lamper-eel 
just at this time in a document of 1709 in 
the New Hampshire Historical Society’s 
Collection quoted by both Dictionaries: 
‘Edward Taylor was slain by the Indians at 
Lamper-eel river,’ and also deep in the body. 
In fact it must (surely?) have been the 
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(European) viviparous blenny, Zoarces 
viviparus (L.), which had interested natural- 
ists (say TJ) ever since Schoeneveld first 
described it in 1624. The name Pout it 
owed to the great distension of the abdomen 
or ovarian chamber, constituting a kind of 
marsupial pouch in which the young are 
retained for some time after they are 
hatched. So much, then, for Pout in the 
British Isles: a * puffed’ fish, with a deep 
body or a capacious pouch: bib or 
viviparous blenny. 

The Earliest reference to a N. American 
Pout is found in 1707° (a year after Phillips) 
in J. Williams’ Redeemed Captive, where he 
tells that ‘There seven of us supped on 
the Fish, called Bull-head or Pout, and did 
not eat it up, the Fish was so very large.’ 
Now the definition of Pout here given by 
DAE 1944 is: *‘+Any one of various 
American fresh-water catfishes: an eel- 
pout’. DAE’s definition of Burbot being 
*Cusk’, and of Cusk being ‘American Eel- 
pout’, we accept the conclusion that the 
burbot was sometimes called ‘ Pout’ in N. 
America—though in fact we have no 
example from either the B.I. or N. Am. 

Which, then, was J. Williams’ Fish? 
burbot or catfish? It was large enough to 
more than satisfy seven hungry men for 
supper. Assessing a hungry man’s portion 
at 24 pounds (including the offal) we get a 
gross weight as taken out of the water of 
17-18 pounds. If we take the ratio of 
weight to length as 1 pound: 1 inch (TJ 
mentioning the Great Pike of Whittlesea 
Mere as having been 4 feet 4 inches long 
and 52 pounds in weight‘), we find it would 
be 18 inches in length—and assume it to 
have been a f-w Catfish. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that the Common 
Catfish, Ameiurus nebulosus LeSueur, was 
vulgarly known (according to OED Supple- 
ment 1933 s.v. Bullhead) also as Bullpout. 
No illustration is indeed given by OED, but 
DAE 1938 s.v. + Bullpout cites 1823 Cooper, 
Pioneer: ‘. . . plucking a bull-pout from the 
rushes ’,’ 


* 1707 according to DAE 1944 s.v. Pout, but 1758 
acc. to DAE 1938 s.v. Bullhead. . 

*Travis Jenkins, Fishes of the British Isles, 
London 1925, p. 254. Figured and described by 
Tate Regan, F-w. Fishes of B.I. 1911. 

7 It should be noticed that OED 1888 s.v. Bull- 
pout had defined it: ‘American. A fish. ?Gadus 
luscus, the bib or pout,’ yet illustrated it with the 

assage from Fenimore Cooper, reading ‘ meshes’ 
or ‘ rushes ’. 
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We have not, however, yet done with the 
relationship between the names Burbot (Eel 
Pout) and plain Pout (Bull Pout), which now 
extends to Catfish (Bullhead). Let us look 
at DeKay’s Methy for further enlighten- 
ment. 


Unlike Burbot and (Eel) Pout, but like 
Laloche, Methy receives no Dictionary treat- 
ment in its own right, being mentioned only 
obiter, loc. cit. We begin to think it must 
be Canadian, and it leads us to a group of 
names which we have touched on above, 
cxcix, 493b: Mathoy, Mathemeg and Land 
Cod. In 1768, it will be remembered, Wales 
in Phil. Trans. (qu. only OED 1912 s.v. 
Tittymeg) had spoken of fishermen up the 
Churchill R. bringing down ‘ plenty of pyke, 
mathoy and tittymeg’, while twenty years 
later Pennant (likewise qu. only OED 1905) 
had mentioned the mathemeg as inhabiting 
the lakes of Hudson’s Bay. Four years 
after that Walbaum described the species as 
Gadus lacustris, ‘ lake cod’, and some forty 
years later again, in 1836, we find Richard- 
son in Fauna Boreali-Americana (qu. only 
OED s.v. Mathemeg) speaking of ‘the 
mathemeg or land cod of the fur countries ’. 
Finally in 1842 DeKay (N.Y.) gives Methy 
as a vulgar name of the burbot, which 
Forster in 1772 had named as a Hudson’s 
Bay fish. All these considerations lead us 
to the belief that Methy is a variant of 
Mathoy, which itself is a corruption of 
mathe ‘ugly’, the first element, used as an 
abbreviation, of the Cree name mathemeg 
‘ugly fish’ adopted by the H.B. traders. 


Before proceeding further it will be 
advisable to determine whether Land Cod 
was a book name after Walbaum or a vulgar 
name which influenced Walbaum. Almost 
certainly the latter is the case. Had it 
followed Walbaum it would have been 
‘Lake Cod’, and indeed Richardson tells 
us in so many words that it was the fur 
traders’ name. It therefore bears no com- 
parison with ‘Fresh-water Cod’=the 
burbot, which we dismissed in our preceding 
Note (cci. 43) as merely a book name. It 
may well have been in currency still earlier 
than Mathemeg. May it. perhaps have been 
brought in by seamen who had come trading 
into Hudson’s Bay and _ reached the 
Company’s territory north of the Albany 
River as early as the turn of the XVII 
century? They would have found the fish, 
of a kind previously unknown to them, good 
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eating: a ‘land’ equivalent of the high- 
valued cod. Was ‘food’ the link-idea? 
Perhaps. Yet was ever fish called by such 
a nondescriptive name? 


It was not till after the work of LeSueur, 
Mitchill and Rafinesque in ordering the f-w 
catfishes in the second decade of the XIXth 
century that the idea of the mathemeg’s 
being a gadoid was given up. After being 
at first placed among the Cottidae, next the 
the B.I. Bullheads,* the genus Ameiurus is 
now assigned to the Siluridae, the type of 
which, A. nebulosus LeSueur, probably our 
original N. Am. Pout, was described by 
Richardson from the Saskatchewan River 
region in 1823 under the name of Silurus 
felis, the “ wave-tail cat’ as Chapman would 
have translated it (from ceiewv odpav),° 


But why Cat? OED 1911 s.v. Sea-cat 
quotes 1601 Holland, tr. Pliny XXXII. ix 
(11.445), ‘The fish named the Sea-cat or 
Weazill’, as the earliest occurrence of the 
name in English, and refers it to the deep-sea 
Wolf-fish or Cat-fish, Anarrhichas lupus L. 
This, surely, is an error, since we have seen 
reason to believe that Pliny’s mustela was an 
elongate-bodied lamprey or rock ling. We 
suggest that Holland rendered the name as 
*Sea-cat or Weazill’ because—as we have 
had occasion to observe while in course of 
writing this Note, as we watched a cat 
prowling with body low, stretched out, 
through the grass of Winchester Cathedral 
close—a cat may at times present a striking 
resemblance to a weasel (mustela), until it 
suddenly springs into the air after a butterfly 
as a fish may strike at a fly. ‘There’, we 
said to ourselves, ‘is a possible answer to 
Why Cat?’ 

Apart from this OED 1889's earliest 
reference for Catfish is the passage from 
1620 J. Mason, New-found-land, 5 (qu. 
obiter s.v. Cunner) cited in our previous 
Note (cci. 42a) for Torsk. Here it obviously 


* Although Halkett in 1913 has the genus 
Ameiurus, f-w catfishes, among the siluroids, OED 
Supplement 1933 defines the Bullhead as ‘an allied 
N. Am. fish [to Cottus gobio], Amiurus nebulosus 
the bull-pout . . .’ and DAE 1938 as ‘ one or other 
of several fishes belonging to the genus Coftus, 
Amiurus, or Uranidea: esp. the cathead ... 
(Amiurus nebulosus)’. We follow Halkett. 

*This, Athenaeus (c.210 A.D.) tells us in_ his 
encyclopaedic dinner-discussion, The Deipnosophists 
(‘M.A.s of Dining’, as it were), was the usually 
accepted derivation of the word.—Cf. ‘ Tame-horse 
Hector’: Chapman, tr. Iliad xxii. 141. 
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applies to the North Atlantic Anarrhichas 
lupus L.: range Labrador to Cape Cod. 
Where and when the name was actually 
first used in English remains a mystery. All 
we know is that in 1803 in Sibbald’s History 
of Fife and Kinross (OED’s next quot.) we 
are told of Lupus marinus that ‘ our fishers 
call it the sea-cat or cat-fish.” The conjec- 
ture that it was because of the fish’s Cheshire 
cat-like grin may be supported by the evi- 
dence of F. A. Smitt’s plate in his History 
of Scandinavian Fishes (reproduced in TJ). 
Besides English it seems to bear the name 
only in Swedish (Havskatt), Finnish 
(Merikissa) and German (Katfisch). 


‘Of the fresh-water re-application of the 
name in N. America the Earliest record we 
have is in 1612 Smith, Virginia, qu. DAE 
s.v. Catfish: ‘ Of fish we were best acquain- 
ted with . . . Eeles, Lampreyes, Catfish, 
Shades, Pearch . . .’, where the definition 
given is: ‘+ Any of various common f-w 
fishes of N. Am. having some fancied 
resemblance to a cat’. In 1683 Penn is qu. 
by DAE to much the same effect: ‘ Of fish 
there is the . . . shad, catshead, sheeps- 
head ...’, and in his Further Account of 
Pennsylvania, 1685 (qu. OED obiter s.v. 
Sunfish), we read: ‘ There is the Catfish or 
Flathead, Perch .. . Sunfish ...’. On this 
evidence the only conclusion that can be 
come to is the negative one, that nothing 
definite can be affirmed about the first appli- 
cation of Cat or Catfish to a f-w fish save 
that it took place in N. Am. (Pa. or Va.) in 
the XVIIth century, probably because some 
fisherman fancied the fish he saw had a 
head like a cat’s. ‘God quickened in the 
sea and in the rivers So many fishes of so 
many features That in the waters we may 
see all creatures.° Silurus felis, on the 
other hand, is definitely ascribable to 
Richardson, who chose it for the fish found 
in the Saskatchewan [and Churchill?] 
region. The original ciAovpos, discussed by 
the Graduates at their dinner, is said (L. & 
S. 1, 1843) to have been ‘ probably a shad’. 
Note how the ‘food’ link recurs: the 
vidovpos was esteemed as a comestible. So 
was the shad, and so was the land cod, the 
pout. 


Here, then, is this Hudson’s Bay fish, 
called Mathoy (Mathemeg) and Bullhead 


© 1597 Sylvester, Du Bartas His Divine Weeks, 
Fifth Day (qu. Izaak Walton). 
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on acount of its ‘ ugly’, ‘ thick’ head, Pout 
on account of its depth of body behind the 
gills, and Cat because it had a cat’s head. 
It was good to eat, and therefore was called 
Cod; and Silurus perhaps for the same 
reason, perhaps because it waved a wild tail. 
A variant abbreviation of its Indian name 
was applied to the burbot and, like the name 
Burbot itself, carried southwards through 
Upper Canada and Lake Ontario to New 
York (cci. 44a). 


We may perhaps account for this transfer 
as follows: (a) Both catfish and burbot are 
called Pout (acc. to DAE), the former being 
also known as Bull Pout, i.e. ‘ bull-headed 
pout’, and the latter as Eel Pout, i.e. ‘ eel- 
like pout’. (b) The (lake) catfish was origin- 
ally regarded as a gadoid (by Walbaum), and 
the burbot is still so regarded (the only 
fresh-water variety). (c) Both catfish and 
burbot are ‘ bearded ’, in the sense that they 
have long feelers on the under-jaw—to 
which peculiarity, according to de Vere,'' 
the Common Catfish owes its vulgar name 
of Horned Pout (or, by loss of -d, Horn 
Pout). (d) Both are good to eat (supper for 
seven—send me half a hundredweight of 
cusk, dear Mother, without fail). The links 
therefore: are ‘ puffed ’, ‘ gadoid ’, ‘ bearded ’ 
and ‘eat well’. Connected they suffice, we 
suggest, to make the transfer intelligible. 


Thus we have three names for the 
ubiquitous N.N. American burbot—whether 
regarded as a distinct N. American species, 
Lota maculosa. LeSueur, the American 
Burbot, or as identical with the European 
Lota lota L.—introduced in the first place 
into Canada from different sources, and 
thence into New York, where they were 
listed by DeKay: (i) Burbot, probably a late 
XVIIth-century Hudson’s Bay traders’ carry- 
over from the B.I.; (ii) LaLoche, probably 
an Upper Canada adoption from the French 
of the same period; and (iii) Methy, pro- 
bably a late XVIIIth-century variant of 
Mathoy, a Hudson’s Bay abbreviation of the 
Cree Indian mathemeg, which had been 
adopted by the fur traders earlier in the 
century for the species also called by them 
Land Cod and now known as Lake Catfish. 


Examination of this third name has inci- 
dentally led to the uncovering of three other 
names likewise originated in Canada, viz. 
Mathemeg, Land Cod and (it would appear) 


1 1871 Schele de Vere, Americanisms. (OED) 
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Catfish applied to the genus of Lake, as 
opposed to Channel, catfishes technically 
called Pimelodus in DeKay’s time and 
later,’? but now Ameiurus. 

Attention has also been drawn to the 
curious history of Eel Pout, revived in New 
England after long disuse, or there trans- 
ferred from the coastal blenny. 

The list of vulgar names for the burbot 
may be rounded with the XIXth-century 
Dogfish and Lawyer—a couple applied to 
our species in New York by reason, OED 
indicates, of its voracity (lawyers having had 
a reputation for greed already in the XVIIth 
century’*)—and Chub-eel, as to which 1884 
Goode, Am. Fisheries (qu. DAE) says it is 
‘a mere off-hand name given to the species 
by a fisherman who supposed it to be a 
hybrid between an eel and catfish’. This 
though not Canadian, seems worth discuss- 


ing in our next. B. W. A. Massey. 


"Cf. Pimelodus coenosus D’Urban 1859= 
Ameiurus natalis. 
Cf. 1602 Richard Carew’'s description of 


‘ pettifoggers’ in his Survey of Cornwall; ‘The 
ordinary trade of these men is, when they perceive 
a spark of displeasure kindling, to increase the flame 
with their bellows of persuasion.’ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ICE 
IMPORTATION 


WEALTH and luxury increased rapidly 

in the eighteenth century. One of its 
forms was gourmandise, including a demand 
for fresher food, cool drinks in summer and 
cooled dishes of salad and so on. The taste 
for cool dishes and cool wine is very ancient. 
In classical times ice and snow was stored 
in mountain caves in Italy for use in hot 
weather. 

The practice survived on the Continent 
where ice-houses or stores were built. It was 
introduced here in the reign of Charles II, 
and rapidly spread amongst the landed 
gentry and nobility. A great many country 
houses had an ice-house added to them, and 
the fashion of iced food and drink became 
widespread. 

Before 1800 the ice stored was obtained 
locally from a neighbouring lake, pond or 
river, but soon afterwards the demand ex- 
panded so rapidly that these sources of 
supply became insufficient. Only one fill 
could be put into an ice-house each winter, 
and if the weather was mild there was no ice 
These conditions offered a good 


to store. 
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opportunity to enterprise and an import 
trade developed. It guaranteed continuous 
supplies to London and to the fishing ports 
for packing fish. 

Exactly when this trade began is difficult 
to determine. There is no contemporary 
account of it, possibly because it was very 
small at first. The later accounts are con- 
flicting and depend on memory alone. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 1823' 
remarked calmly enough upon the novel 
trade. “ Two or three mild winters, of late, 
have brought a new article of foreign trade 
to England. Ice, for the use of the con- 
fectioners comes now to us all the way from 
Norway, where a gentleman, we under- 
stand, is making arrangements to send over 
even snow, at a far cheaper rate than 
it can afford to fall in this country . . . This 
imported ice . . . is the foremost in our 
streets now of a morning, moving along in 
huge cartloads, from the below-bridge 
wharfs; and looking, as it lies in bulk; like 
so much coagulated Epsom salts.” 

This trade was probably originated by 
Mr. William Leftwich, but it is not clear 
whether he obtained his supplies at first 
from Norway or from North America, 
though the former is more likely. A later 
account makes him the pioneer of the trade 
over seventy years before 1899, bringing the 
first cargo of 500 tons from Christiana.’ 
Another states that the ice used to come 
mainly from Lake Wenham near Boston, 
U.S.A., though by 1823 large quantities were 
imported from Norway. More recently 
Lake Oppegaard, in Norway, had been 
commercially christened Lake Wenham, so 
that Lake Wenham Ice in 1899 came from 
Norway, not U.S.A. H. T. Ropes and Co. 
give the precedence to the Wenham Lake 
Ice Co., but they were ice merchants in 
Liverpool, the normal port of entry for 
North America supplies, and they may 
have been prejudiced. They agreed that all 
imported ice was obtained from Norway 
after 1869.‘ The first cargo from Norway 
is said to have arrived in June, 1822. It was 
so novel that the Customs officers could not 
classify it for duty. When, after the usual 
official delays, it was decided that ice was 
“dry goods”, the whole 300 tons had 
melted away.® 


* November 1823 p. 509. 
ys Storage and Ice 7 ee i“ 


ae 23/4. 
i ibid. 15 Feb. 1900. p. 153. ibid. Te Piuly 1931. 
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The note in Blackwood is referred to by 
a writer in Notes and Queries* who remarks 
that in 1888 people were so accustomed to 
having ice imported from abroad that, if 
they thought about it at all, they jumped to 
the hasty conclusion that our forefathers in 
remote times were as well off as people were 
in his day. This provoked a note that “ the 
originator of the foreign ice trade was a 
Mr. William Leftwich ” from which the note 
in the Cold Storage .. . Review may have 
been copied. His grandson, Charles Left- 
wich, was then carrying on the business.’ 

The writer of a modern textbook’* tells a 
different tale. “About 1830,” he said, “ there 
‘commenced a remarkable trade in natural 
ice between this country and the United 
States which now (1921) only remains a 
name. A company was formed to harvest 
the ice on the Wenham Lake about 18 miles 
from Boston and to ship it to the East and 
West Indies, and later on to England, where 
extensive ice-houses were erected at London 
and Liverpool and arrangements made for 
importing many thousands of tons of ice 
each year.” The ice was cut out of the river 
in large blocks, packed closely to form a 
solid mass in the hold, which was provided 
with an inner lining and tan insulation be- 
tween the wall of the ship. ‘For many 
years this was the sole source of supply of 
imported ice. Then abundant supplies were 
obtained from the Norwegian lakes with 
naturally much less cost for freightage and 
less waste on the shorter voyage.” 

The Norwegian ice trade rapidly assumed 
large dimensions, reaching in 1899 the 
record total of 505,142 tons worth £317,190, 
while the imports from America had 
altogether ceased. After 1899 the manu- 
facture of artificial ice competed with this 
trade and it gradually declined until it fell 
to negligible dimensions before ceasing 
entirely in 1933. 

American supplies were never large. Only 
minute quantities, generally less than 100 
tons per annum, were brought in from 
“Other Foreign Countries” than Norway, 
and no separate entry is made of American 
shipments. George Hittinger and Co. made 
a trial shipment to London in 1842 in the 
brig Sharon, but England proved to be no 


*10 November 1888. p. 472. 

* Notes and Queries. 15 Dec. 1888 p. 472. 

*Bernard H. Spingett. Cold Storage and ice 
making. 1921. p. 71 
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field for the Boston ice trade.’ In th. best 
years America only sent occasional specu- 
lative cargoes, i.e. in 1888 (or thereby) and 
in 1898. It could sell its own stores profit- 
ably for its own bock bier trade.'° 

Writing on Artificial freezing and refriger- 
ation in 1868, B. H. Paul remarked “ Prior 
to the year 1840 little or no ice was imported 
into this country, but about that time the 
Wenham Lake Ice Co. was formed” (to 
import from Boston). It was not very suc- 
cessful, and Norway proved a convenient 
source of supply. He added that over 33,000 
tons were imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1864."? 

By 1873 the imported ice used in London 
alone was estimated at 60,000 tons, not 
including the rough ice collected from ponds, 
rivers and canals near London. Indeed 
some of the larger merchants were reputed 
to sell 10,000 tons a year, and the stores were 
immense.'? 

The ice was unloaded at the docks and 
barged up the river and along the canals to 
well-built and extensive stores favourably 
situated for this kind of waterborne trans- 
port; a lighterman on an ice-barge was 
killed at Ransome’s Dock, Battersea in 1898, 
where Messrs. Slater’s Ice Depot was." 

The Leftwich people had at least two 
capacious stores, one at Albany Street, 
Camden Town, on the Regent’s Canal, and 
another at 34 St. James St., Camden Town. 
This did not complete the tale of their enter- 
prise, but the place at Albany St. was a well 
82 ft. deep and 34ft. across, self-draining, 
and continued as a water well to 300 ft. Its 
capacity was 1500 tons. That at St. James 
St. was smaller but they had another, the site 
of which is not stated, with a capacity of 
3,000 tons. The firm’s usual stock was not 
less than 1,000 tons, and they always had 
one ship on the way to maintain this 
quantity. Waste accounted for }$ to 4 
including waste in cartage."* Another store 
they owned is reputed to have been 44 ft. 
across and 108 ft. deep with a capacity of 
4,000 tons,*® but its site is not known. 


G. E. FUSSELL. 


(To be continued) 


* Cold Storage Rev. 1899. p. 103. 

™ Jour. Royal Soc. Arts. 1868. p. 67. 
*? ibid. 1873. p. 811. 

Cold Storage Rev. 1898. p. 100. cf. ibid. Jan. 


5, 1905. 
** ibid. 1899. Pi 35. 
*® Jour. Royal Soc. Arts. 1873. p. 811. 


** ibid. p. 35. 
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ARTORIUS.—In his autobiographical 
“Vocation of John Bale to the Bishop- 
ric of Ossory ” (1553) Bishop Bale describes 
his departure from Ireland on the accession 
of Queen Mary. One of the ship’s company 
was an old acquaintance, ‘‘ who knew me in 
Norfolk, with Master John Sartorius.” 
Some years ago I edited an edition of “ The 
Vocation ” but could not obtain information 
about Sartorius. I had only the reference in 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” (Pt.3, 
Sec.4, Mem.1, Subs.3) “ Lavat. de spect. c.2 
pt.1 hath a story of one John Sartorius that 
thought he was the prophet Elias”. __ 
Do Bale and Burton write of the same 
man? Who was Sartorius? 


N. D. EMERSON. 


RICHARD OSBORNE (fl. 1648)—I am 
very interested in tracing the family, 
connections, background and later life of 
Richard Osborne, who was concerned in the 
attempted escape of Charles I from Caris- 
brooke Castle in 1648. The D.N.B. suggests 
that he may have been a younger brother 
of Sir Peter Osborne, of Chicksands Priory, 
Shefford, Bedfordshire. G RF. T. Jones. 


LOCATION OF COPIES SOUGHT.—1. 

Henry Stubbe: A Censure of Thomas 
Sprat’s The History of the Royal Society 
without the cancel D-D2, and his The Plus 
Ultra of Joseph Glanvill reduced to a Non- 
plus without the cancel Y4 (both 1670); i.e. 
both in the original state. 

2. The copy of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
Elements of Architecture that formerly be- 
longed to an Elias Ferris. 

3. Any copies of the First Edition of 
Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal Society 
(1667) bearing contemporary marginalia. 


H. W. Jones. 
4 Malpas Grove, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


INAR OF ARPLAY.—In transcribing 

the Warrington Parish Registers (1653- 
1680) which the Lancashire Parish Register 
Society is publishing, I have come across an 
entry which I cannot index with any cer- 
tainty. It is “Pinar of Arplay” after a 
man’s name. Can anyone suggest what it 
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means? It occurs only once in the period 
of the volume, and it does not ring a bell as 
a pin maker, but it does suggest a man who 
kept the village pound, who pinned or con- 
fined straying cattle. I cannot find arplay 
in a modern gazetteer, or book of place 
names. It may have been absorbed in a 


surrounding district. ApcHiBALD SPARKE. 


[Chambers’ Dictionary gives pinder with variant 
spellings as one who impounds cattle.—Eb.] 


LLANOS.—Charles Llanos, born July, 

1812, was a boarder at Charterhouse 
from Oct. 1825 to June 1826. The dates 
make it probable that he was a relative of 
Valentin Maria Llanos, who married Fanny 
Keats. Is anything known of him? 


R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


GRINLING GIBBONS: 


1. What is the origin and meaning of 
“ Grinling.” 

2. Is a split pea-pod the distinctive mark 
he put on his wood-carving? 

3. If so, what is the origin or meaning of 
this split pea-pod. 

4. Did Gibbons do any carving at 
Costessie Hall near Norwich? 

5. Did Gibbons do any carving at Cullen 
House, Banff? INTERESTED. 


HEBREW IN GREEK CHARACTERS.— 

When Hebrew is written in Greek 
characters which are assigned to which? 
No difficulty occurs with «, B, y, 4, & 7, 4, 
h, # Y, %, 7, p, and 6, but I would be glad of 
authority for the remainder, especially the 


vowels. LEIGH MERCER. 


BULL-BAITING.—In Thomas Hardy’s 

novel “The Mayor of Casterbridge ”, 
Chapter XXVII there appears, early in the 
chapter, the following sentence: 

“A stone post rose in the midst, to which 
oxen had formerly been tied for baiting with 
dogs to make them tender before they were 
killed in the adjoining shambles ”’. 

Can anybody give me any other references 
to bull-baiting for the purpose of making 
oxen tender? MHardy’s own source of the 
idea may have been local tradition which 
though a useful starting point of investiga- 
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tion cannot be implicitly trusted. I know 
of documentary references to bull-baiting 
with which this would be consistent; 
but those references are consistent with 
other interpretations. Further well-sup- 
ported information, or coincidence of many 
traditions would be of interest. 


R. BARNES. 


ARLY SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — An 
article in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, July 1840, dealt with Early South 
Australia. The article shows considerable 
knowledge of the subject, and it would be 
interesting to discover the writer. Was it 
perhaps Edward Gibbon Wakefield? 


K. T. Borrow. 
Malvern, S. Australia. 


AMUEL JOSEPH MACKIE.—Mackie 

published “ Descriptive and historical 
account of Folkestone and its neighbour- 
hood” in 1856. He lived in Folkestone 
between 1849-56, was in the employ 
of the Customs there until 1856. He was a 
member of the Kent Archaeological Society 
1872-4, and a Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London 1851-76. Is anything 
further known of him? 


BOROUGH LIBRARIAN. 
Grace Hill, 
Folkestone. 


OURCES WANTED. 
If I had Eldorado’s gold 
How would I go it in thy world... 
My chair a buxom woman’s lap 
With her two lovely arms to strap 


Me like a baby while she sings .. . 
H. LAMSLEy. 


“There was a girl from Ancient Greece 
Asked her lover going to Egypt, 
To bring her back a little lion, 
Small and dainty sweet— 
With sea-green eyes 
stepping feet ” 


and softly 


“ Here traitors’ heads adorn the wall, 
Here chicks in eggs for breakfast crawl, 
Here, godless boys God’s glories squall. 
But Grosby’s walks atone for all” 


The town is thought to be Carlisle after 
the Derwentwater rebellion. - 
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BuUAsS ASHMORE (cci. 44).—I think your 

correspondent might be interested to 
know that I am preparing an annotated 
edition of Ashmole’s diaries, historical notes 
and letters. This work will include trans- 
cripts of two cipher diaries and of many 
occasional notes in cipher, hitherto un- 
known. I propose to add to this work an 
Introduction which may serve as a new 
biography and I hope that the whole will 
be ready for the press in about two years’ 


time. C. H. Josten. 


"THE BEVILL FAMILY OF CO. HUNTS 

(cc. 416).—William Saunder of Ewell, the 
grandfather of Mary who married Robert 
Bevill, owned no property in Hertfordshire. 
In his will be disposed of his manor of 
Parrock in the parish of Hartfield, Sussex. 
He also owned the iron mill at Parrock and 
Straker’s “ Wealden Iron,” 1931, pp. 242-4, 
describes Saunder’s turbulent ownership of 
this ironworks. 

His widow Joan bequeathed her diamond 
ring and “a pair of beades of sylver gawded 
with twelve crewsadoes and my twoe lytle 
chestes standing in my chamber windowe ” 
to Anne Kervill (not Bevill) whose mother 
was Catherine Saunder, a daughter of 
William. Anne’s father was Edmund 
Kervill or Carvell of Wiggenhall St. Mary, 
Norfolk. After the death of Edmund 
Kervill in 1570 Catherine married, as his 
second wife, John Spelman of Narborough, 
Norfolk, where William Saunder’s widow 
was living when she made her will. Anne 
Kervill in 1581 married Clement (later Sir 
Clement) Spelman, a son of John by his first 
wife. Anne therefore married her mother’s 
stepson. The Saunder and Spelman families 
were also united by the marriage of 
Catherine’s sister Frances to John’s uncle, 


Henry Spelman. MICHAEL L. WALKER. 
60 West Street, 
Ewell, Surrey. 


BATILES AND RAREE-SHOWS (cci. 

28).—Uncle Toby’s battle model re- 
ferred to in Tristram Shandy may well, as 
Mr. Stedmond suggests, have been a 
Moving Picture such as Mr. Pinchbeck was 
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constructing in the seventeen-twenties. It 
might, however, alternatively have been a 
peep show—which was the proper designa- 
tion of a raree-show—or even a puppet 
show. Representations of famous battles 
were sometimes incorporated into puppet 
plays, and my recent History of the English 
Puppet Theatre (Harrap, 1955) notes— 
among others—the Battle of Malplaquet 
presented by Powell in 1710, and the victory 
of Admiral Rodney over the Spanish Fleet 
represented at the Patagonian Theatre in 
1777-8. Animated views of famous battles 
and sieges were shown by the Messrs. 
Maffey during their marionette season at the 
Argyll Rooms in 1828-9. 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


BRITONS IN ABO (cxceviii. 223 f.).—In 
the old cemetery of Abo (Turku), Fin- 
land, there are the tombs of John Cowie 


16 7 
(18— -18 — 79) and of his wife Isabella 
7 39 6 


30 3 
Cowie (18 — 38 - 19 — 30). There is a 


tomb with the following inscription: 
““ Sacred to the memory of 
William Archd Cramp 
late a member of the British factory 
in Saint Petersburgh 
who on his return from England 
died at Abo 
May 23:rd 1806 aged 27 years 
much and deservedly lamented by 
a large circle of friends. 
This tribute of affection 
to a beloved son 
is erected by his sorrowful parents.” 


S. A. APPELGREN. 
Auragatan 14, 
Abo, Finland. 


HE FAMILY DICTIONARY OR 

HOUSHOLD COMPANION (cci. 17.) 

I can confirm Miss V. A. Leeper’s suggestion 

that the book she refers to is “‘ The Family 

Dictionary or Houshold Companion” by 
William Salmon. 

I have a copy of the Third Edition pub- 
lished in 1705 at 5/-. The preface states 
that a large number of receipts have been 
added since the earlier editions. 

I suggest that Mattha Duckinfield might 
have been the first wife of Robert Ducken- 








Ma 





field (spelt with an “e”) (1619-1689) see 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


A, O. MAKEY. —_ 


AS I LAY DYING (cci. 45).—This title | 4 
may have been suggested by Thomas S 
Ingoldsby’s last verse “ As I laye a-thynk- A 


inge”’. Its closing line is “‘ Here is rest.” J 
C. A. Knapp, Captain. 5 

Bournemouth. , T 
or 


[LAFAYETTE (ci. 45)—The TIMES of | C 
May 1911 reported that the funeral of 
of the ill-fated entertainer ‘‘ Lafayette” (Igna- f 
tius Neuburger) was arranged to take place vd 
on Sunday, 14th May, when, after cremation he 
at Glasgow, the ashes were to be “ interred Wil 
in the vault where “ Lafayette’s ” favourite late 
dog “ Beauty” is buried”, namely in the tit 
Piershill Cemetery, Edinburgh. botl 
I well remember the house on the south ponte 
sidé of Tavistock Square, Bloomsbury, he | 
where ‘ Lafayette’ lived and which bore an 


ornate inscription recording that fact. He "6 
was an outstanding personality in the enter- of t 
tainment world and delighted thousands by o 
his marvellous feats. il 
ALFRED E. BLACKWELL. Dict 
(The Librarian, Kings College, Newcastle we 
upon Tyne, writes to the same effect but] ...; 
would like to know whether the dog had Cou 
died previously.] men 
Scot 


(COLFE'S ALMSHOUSES, LEWISHAM. } has 

(10th S. ii. 324)—Mr. W. Braxton] Fac 
Sinclair, hon. architect to the Blackheath | Geo 
Society, in a letter to the Editor of The | setti 
Times (see 21 Feb. 1956) appeals for support } Joh: 
for the restoration and re-establishment of } the 


these almshouses. A. H.W. Fynnmore. Dict 
Sandgate, Kent. alor 
boy! 

(COLERIDGE MSS (clix. 440)—A valu-| yo" 


able collection of S. T. Coleridge’s papers edit 
has been acquired by the Victoria College, 


Toronto. oP 
The chairman of Routledge and Kegan ne 
Paul Ltd. states that the Coleridge note- ~ 
books are being prepared for publication. T 
Your correspondent Miss Kathleen = 
Coburn, of the University of Toronto, is oa 
editing the entire work. of 1 


Sandgate, Kent. A. H. W. FYNMORE. | begi 
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The Library 


2 TI PED 


A DICTIONARY OF THE OLDER 
SCOTTISH TONGUE. By Sir William 





A. Craigie. Part XVI. Indentourly— 
Judas-crois. (Oxford University Press, 
50s.) 

The Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue was begun by Sir William 


Craigie in 1921; its first part was published 
in 1931; and since then the editing of all 
the Parts has been the almost unaided task 
of Sir William, whose labours have laid 
under a heavy debt of gratitude all workers 
in Scottish literature and language. Sir 
William, now in his 88th year, is still actively 
interested in the work on the Dictionary, but 
it is good to know that reinforcements— 
both in man-power and in cash—have 
arrived, which will enable the work which 
he has begun to be carried more quickly to 
its conclusion. 

General supervision of the Dictionary, and 
of the companion Scottish National Diction- 
ary (which deals with the later Scottish 
tongue) is now in the hands of a Scottish 
Dictionaries Joint Council, which consists of 
representatives of the two Dictionaries and 
of the Scottish Universities. With generous 
assistance from the Carnegie Trust the Joint 
Council has been able to appoint an aug- 
mented staff for the Dictionary of the Older 
Scottish Tongue, and Edinburgh University 
has provided accommodation for it at its 
Faculty of Arts Research Centre at 27 
George Square, Edinburgh—an appropriate 
setting for the work; for in the same Square 
John Jamieson, the earliest lexicographer of 
the Scots Tongue, completed work on his 
Dictionary, and in Number 25—two doors 
along—Sir Walter Scott lived during his 
boyhood and early manhood. The work 
there will be under the editorial direction of 
Mr. A. J. Aitken, supported by two assistant 
editors and by two clerical assistants. It is 
hoped that the kindly shades of Scott and 
Jamieson (whom Scott described as “an 
excellent good man, and full of auld Scottish 
cracks”) will smile on their activities. 

This Part goes from Indentourly (in the 
manner of an indenture) to Judas-crois (the 
centre-piece of a paschal candlestick). Most 
of the words beginning with i are words 
beginning with in; so that a large proportion 
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of them are of Latin or French origin and 
there are relatively few with a racy native 
tang. Under J, however, we find some 
interesting things, such as inwith (within the 
bounds of). Its companion word outwith 
is still in regular use and one wonders why 
one should have been taken and the other 
left. Jnemy (enemy) reveals rather start- 
lingly the not very happy relations between 
Scotland and England in medieval times; for 
of the seven illustrative quotations four 
(under the dates 1497, 1514, 1547 and 1555) 
refer to “ our ald inemeis of Ingland.” Jrisch 
and Jrischman (used for Gaelic-speaking 
Scots as well as for dwellers in Ireland) also 
throws light on Scottish History; the con- 
flict between Highland and Lowland is illus- 
trated by the quotation “ The wyld natour 
of the Irichemen duelling in the Hielandis 
and Ilis of Scotteland.” 

The J section provides some more meaty 
words—like Jackteleg (a clasp-knife), jak- 
fallow (a presumptuous servant), Jaw-holl 
(an opening for pouring away dirty water), 
which links up with the word still used in 
Glasgow for a _ sink—jaw-box And 
specially interesting is jewkry-pawkry 
(trickery), which is still in wide use in Scot- 
land and which finds its way into the Oxford 
English Dictionary—there spelt jiggery- 
pokery, described as “colloquial”, dated 
1896, and defined as “ humbug.” 

The Dictionary is indispensable to all 
serious students, not only of Scots, but of 
the English language in all its forms—British 
or American. Knowing the enormous 
labour involved in carrying out such a pro- 
ject, such students will wait with patience for 
the next Part and give it a hearty welcome 
when it appears. 


EDWARD II. Edited by H. B. Charlton 
and R. D. Waller. Revised by F. N. 
Methuen, London, 1955. 244 pp. 18/-. 
The edition of Edward II prepared by 

Charlton and Waller, and published in 

1933 as part of The Works and Life of 

Christopher Marlowe under the general 

editorship of R. H. Case, established itself 

at once as the standard scholarly edition of 
this play. For some time, however, it has 
been out of print and the publication of this 
revised second edition is, therefore, much 
to be welcomed. 

No change has been made either in 

Charlton and Waller's introduction to the 
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play or in their text, but the reviser has 
added a note in which he seeks to sum up 
the findings of scholars over the last thirty 
years, in so far as they have a bearing on 
the original introduction, and an appendix 
containing some fresh notes on the text. He 
has also increased the bibliography consider- 
ably and, of necessity, the index. The 
reader is referred to the new material by 
asterisks in the margin of the origin intro- 
duction and text. 

The advantages of this method of revision 
from the publishers’ point of view are 
obvious enough, but not from the reader’s. 
The additional notes, which are not in any 
case very numerous, can be turned up easily 
enough, but the original introduction can no 
longer be read as a consecutive piece of 
prose. A more satisfactory result would 
have been achieved had the new matter 
been incorporated into the introduction 
instead of being separated from it by the 
text. 

The note itself is a competent summary 
of the new material which has accumulated 
since 1933 and most of the new notes in 
the appendix have their point, though it is 
not clear why Marlowe’s use of the words 
‘puddle water’ should need to be illus- 
trated by a reference to Sir John Hawkins’s 
Voyage 1565. In his bibliography the re- 
viser should have mentioned that The 
Mirror for Magistrates is now available in 
the edition by Lily B. Campbell. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM, by 
William C. Braithwaite, revised by Henry 
J. Cadbury. (Cambridge University Press, 
1955.) 25s. 

Dr. Henry J. Cadbury has _ been 
responsible for this new edition of a 
standard work which was first published as 
long ago as 1912, reprinted in the same year, 
and again in 1923. For such a book to be 
still in demand in 1955 says much for its 
quality, and except for some relatively 
minor changes due to the researches of 
Quaker scholars during the past two 
decades, the text is substantially that of the 
first edition. Although there have been far- 
reaching discoveries in the history of the 
Friends’ and contemporary movements, the 
editing of the present study has presented 
difficulties in so far that Dr. Cadbury either 
had to accept Braithwaite’s limitations or 
else undertake drastic revision with all the 
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attendant risks. Very wisely, Braithwaite’s 
interpretations have been allowed to stand, 
but we are told in the additional notes 
where new material is to be seen, where 
Braithwaite was (occasionally) at fault, and 
which statements deserve fuller consideration 
by the serious student. No historian could 
be better qualified that Dr. Cadbury for this 
delicate task; his knowledge of Quaker 
history is unrivalled, and his books have 
been frequently noticed in Notes & Queries, 


The present writer is sufficiently old. 
fashioned to like the practice of summariz- 
ing each chapter in the table of contents; it 
reminds him of his schooldays when the 
‘plan’ of an essay had to be written at the 
top of the exercise paper. To have the 
chapter contents occupying 15 pages of such 
a book as this is a great help in finding one’s 
way through the 529 pages of text when it 
is remembered that they only cover the 
period 1628-1660; this small span of years 
gives some idea of the detail into which 
the original author and Dr. Cadbury have 
gone. In addition, there are copious notes, 
three maps, and an index. No aspect of 
the subject has been neglected and the book 
becomes, therefore, an essential piece of 
equipment in any library dealing with 
English history. The influence of the 
Society of Friends in numerous connexions 
is well-known, and it is indeed a privilege 
to have an up-to-date edition of a work 
treating of the background and early growth 
of a Society which has such a splendid 
record of achievement despite so many 
obstacles. No less than seven volumes in 
the Rowntree Series of Quaker Histories 
were published between 1909 and 1921, and 
it is gratifying to learn that a new edition 
of Braithwaite’s Second Period of Quakerism 
is also in course of preparation. To be able 
to secure such a wealth of information in 
such a workmanlike binding for the modest 
sum of 25s. in these days of high and rising 
costs makes the appearance of the book 
under review all the more welcome. 
Foreign Theatrical Companies in Great 
Britain in the 17th and 18th centuries by 
Sybil Rosenfeld. 

Society for Theatre Research, London 
Printed for the Society Pamphlet series No. 
4, 1954-55, pp. 39 

Information concerning the activities 
in England of foreign theatrical companies 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
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has not hitherto been very easily available 
and it was a happy thought of Miss Sybil 
Rosenfeld and the Society for Theatre 
Research to produce a pamphlet summaris- 
ing this information concisely in chrono- 
logical form. Miss Rosenberg has done the 
work with her usual thoroughness, precision 
and unpretentious scholarship. 


The material is divided into three parts. 
The first and shortest deals with visits of 
foreign companies to England in the seven- 
teenth century. The second, much longer 
because of the wealth of information avail- 
able, covers the activities of foreign 
theatrical troupes in England in the 
‘eighteenth century; the third is concerned 
with foreign operatic and singing companies 
in the eighteenth century. 

From the first section we learn that there 
were about seventeen or eighteen recorded 
vents of foreign theatrical troupes to 
England between 1629 and 1688. They were 
nearly all French or Italian but one Spanish 
troupe, that of Juan Navarro acted before 
Charles on 23 December, 1635, though un- 
fortunately there is no record of the plays 
that it performed. It is remarkable that only 
one play among the major French classics 
was acted in England in the original 
language in the seventeenth century. This 
was the Androméde of P. Corneille, per- 
formed by a French company in January 
1662. It is curious to note that the Prince 
of Orange, that life-long opponent of the 
French monarchy, had his own troupe of 
French actors and brought it with him when 
he came to England in 1688. At the Revolu- 
tion, however, the French performances in 
England ceased, and it was not till 1717 in 
the reign of George I, that French players 
again appeared in London. 


The twenty-five pages of the pamphlet 
dealing with the foreign dramatic companies 
in England in the eighteenth century are 
packed with interesting material. England 
now had journalists and Miss Rosenberg 
has made good use of contemporary refer- 
ences in eighteenth century newspapers to 
illustrate her story. Again the great majority 
of the foreign theatrical visitors were French 
and after them came the Italians. The only 
other foreign troupe whose activities are re- 
corded in England in the period is a 
company of Dutch children which played 
in the Little Haymarket in 1745. It was 
possible for Londoners to see during the 
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century performances by French troupes of 
a fair number of Moliére’s plays and also 
some of the tragedies of Corneille and 
Racine as well as contemporary works by 
Voltaire, Dancourt, Marivaux and others. 
They were also introduced to the foreign 
pantomime entertainments and commedia 
dell’arte improvisations. This section of the 
book gives ample evidence of the very con- 
siderable opposition which was aroused in 
England by the performances of the French 
companies. They were generally patronised 
and protected by the court and high society 
and attacked by the “ mob” who could not 
understand their dialogue and whose 
passions were inflamed by the strongly anti- 
French propaganda of most of the con- 
temporary journalists. Trouble was also 
made by French Protestant refugees and 
possibly by jealous English actors. Some- 
times the foreign actors were charged with 
indecency, sometimes merely condemned as 
“apish impertinents”, and an excuse for 
beating the nationalist big drum was often 
found by circulating the allegation (some- 
times, perhaps a true one) that English 
theatrical companies had been forbidden to 
act in Paris. One cannot help admiring the 
French actor-manager Francesque who, 
after an initial stormy reception in 1736, 
conquered the affection of the English 
audience by playing various tricks “ dans ce 
gout que les Anglais appellent humour, & 
qui reussit toujours a Londres”. It is sad 
to read that in 1738 the same Francisque and 
his troupe had to be protected from the 
mob at the Little Haymarket by two files of 
grenadiers with fixed bayonets. It is 
curious to find, however, that in 1749 the 
popularity of French plays in London was 
so great that an English “ Anti-Gallis ” 
company was formed to act plays in French 
and that it performed French translations of 
The Beggar's Opera and The Recruiting 
Officer as well as Moliére’s L’ Avare. 


Miss Rosenfeld makes some shrewd con- 
cluding remarks on the effect of the visits 
of the companies during the period under 
review. In her opinion they “ undoubtedly 
contributed fresh conceptions and ideas to 
the isolated English stage. 


“On the one hand the audiences witnessed 
a more formal style of action than that to 
which they were accustomed, on the other 
a freer and more impromptu type. Both 
enlarged their horizons.” 
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THE NAVAL OFFICER'S SWORD by 
Captain Henry T. A. Bosanquet, C.V.O., 
R.N., F.S.A. H.M.S.O. (National Mari- 
time Museum, Greenwich). 21s. net. 


Had Captain Bosanquet’s book been 
written in the time of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, and had The Affair of the Naval 
Treaty been paralleled by The Case of the 
Naval Swords some such conversation as the 
following might have been recorded : 

‘An unusual naval officer, Watson, who 
bought his sword in Edinburgh. We must 
look for a family with Scottish connexions. 
You have, of course, observed the inscrip- 
tion? ’ 

‘“ Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar ’—doubt- 
less it was used at those engagements.’ 

‘On the contrary, my dear Watson: this 
type of sword did not come into use earlier 
than 1805 or thereabouts—and in any case 
I should judge it to be rather a dress sword 
than a fighting weapon. It is akin, if I am 
not mistaken, to the regulation pattern of 
1825, but somewhat shorter. On_ that 
account it may have belonged to a midship- 
man.’ 

‘You seem to have made a study of the 
subject.’ 

‘I have read the only existing work on 
naval swords,’ replied Holmes, ‘ the invalu- 
able monograph of my friend Bosanquet.’ 

The sword Holmes may be supposed to 
have been examining must have found its 
way subsequently into the National Mari- 
time Museum, where it is No. 5 among the 
105 examples catalogued and fully described 
by Captain Bosanquet. It was made by 
Hunter of Edinburgh, whereas, not un- 
naturally, most of the examples bear the 
name of a London sword-cutler, a minority 
those of a Portsmouth, Birmingham, or other 
provincial firm. The second part of the 
book consists of a comprehensive—surely 
almost exhaustive—list of these sword- 
cutlers with their changes of nomenclature 
and address, duly dated. Thus George 
Hunter of Edinburgh became Hunter & Boyd 
in 1809, and George Hunter & Co. in 1811, 
and moved in 1815 to a new address in 
Princes Street. Such information, combined 
with the data on Admiralty regulations 
which Captain Bosanquet gives, makes this 
book an invaluable tool for anyone seeking 
to date a naval sword and test the genuine- 
ness of its alleged history, whether that in- 
cludes any ascription to a famous person 
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(Captain Bosanquet has some interesting re- 
marks on the case of many alleged ‘ Nelson 
relics’ on pp. 141-3), or is merely family tradi- 
tion concerning its original ownership. And 
the ‘case histories’ of the swords described 
in the first half of the book are fascinating 
object-lessons showing his method of work, 
as well as vignettes of social history. Was 
the name of Captain (afterwards Rear- 
Admiral) Septimus Arabin, R.N. (d. 1855), 
mentioned on p. 33, known to Trollope? 


REGINALD MAINWARING HEWITT 
(1887-1948).—A selection from his literary 
remains, edited with a memoir by Vivian 
de Sola Pinto. Blackwell Ltd., Oxford. 
10s. net. 


“Sweet Soul,’ ‘the sweetest soul that 
ever looked through human eyes.’ Applying 
Tennyson’s words to Hewitt his friends 
would mean that he was entirely free from 
ambition, from any self-assertion, from any 
harsh judgements. He describes himself: 
I look to one whose law is lenient, 
With more of ought than must, 
Who brings the hearts of the disobedient 
To the wisdom of the just. 

Professor Pinto’s memoir shows him to have 
had an unhappy school life, but there was a 
Second Master whom he describes as ‘a 
person of quite extraordinary delicacy and 
consideration, yet he was loathed by all save 
four or five of the pupils.’ From this master 
he learnt that ‘ poetry was something more 
than an examination subject and that a 
foreign language was more than a mass of 
irregular verbs.. One would not be fat 
wrong in saying that the whole of Hewitt’s 
adult life was in those few words: of foreign 
languages he acquired at least ten, among 
them Persian, Polish, Russian, Romani, 
Hebrew. (I remember him saying to me if 
hospital that he ‘ said himself to sleep’ with 
a Psalm in Hebrew.) What he said of Sit 
William Jones was true of himself: ‘ he wag 
content to learn strange tongues merely if 
order to extract the poetry.’ This book com 
tains fourteen translations from Russiaf 
poets, and seven of his own poems. Of his 
prose it reprints seven of his weekly review: 
articles from the Nottingham Journal, a 
well as his long essay on Sir William Jones 
The present writer is happy to remember 
that he was able to invite Hewitt to write 
the introduction to Middlemarch in ‘ The 
World’s Classics. He needed always af 
invitation to write. 
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